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CHAPTER XII.—[contixvep.] 


“And what is the nature of his obligation, 
father ?” 
“T cannot tell you, and would not if I could— | 
and if Heaven hears my prayers, you will never 
know.” | 
; An answer like this of course suspended all | 
inquiry. The conversation between father and | 
son stopped here, and they left the table and 
separated, Eugene to build castles in the air, | 
based on his father’s vague words, and Latour | 
to pace his room with rapid and excited steps. | 
Thus the greater part of the day slipped by, and | 
at last night settled upon Paris, shrouding the | 
| 
| 


. &reat city in a funeral darkness, which the scanty 


lights scarcely dispelled in the narrow streets. 
As the hours lapsed, Andrew Latour seemed to 
lose the hopes that had perhaps too easily gained 
‘sion of his heart. A dark shadow settled 
on his brow, and the desnime attitude of his 
head expressed the bitterest disappointment. 
Father and son again met at the’ supper-talde, 
but it was a gloomy interview. Eugene noticed 
the gloom that weighed on his father’s heart, and | 
dared not ask the cause. They ‘eft the table | 
without having exchanged a single word. | 
Andrew Latour, on returning to his room, | 
ligitted his little brass lamp, and situing down 
disconsolately on his bed, abandoned himself to | 
gloomy reverie. | Nine—ten—eleven o'clock | 
sounded successively from the belfry of the neigh- | 
boriug church, and yet the hammer of the clock | 
did not break the thread of Latour’s meditation. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet—a gleam shot | 
from his eyes, and he rushed to the door. He | 
had just heard three deliberate knocks on his | 








window-shutter, announcing the presence of a 
nocturnal and mysterious visitor. Latour opened | 
the door, and a man of tall stature, mufiled to the 
eycs in an ample gray cloak, entered the room. | 
Then he laid aside his outer garment, and show- 
ed 2 haggard and bronzed face, with harsh but 
expressive features. The long, narrow hooked 
nose bore a vague resemblance to a vulture’s 
beak. ‘Thin and pale lips, habitually parted in a 
sardonic smile, displayed a set of sharp pointed 
teeth, separated from each other, like a wolf’s. 
His cyes, of an uncertain shade, blinking like a 
night-bird’s in the sunshine, must have possessed 
the property of seeing far and clearly in the dark. 
This prepossessing character was dressed in black 
from head to foot, anda leather belt, buckled 
round his slim waist, sustained a pair of pistols. 
He lifted his slouched hat and saluted Latour in 
a farniliar style. Then standing erect and silent, 
he waited for the other to address him. 

“You came from my lord?’ said Latour, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes,” replied the new-comer, with a brevity 
worthy of the best days of Sparta. 

“ You are entrusted with something for me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I’m all impatience.” 

The visitor rummaged in the side-pocket of his 
doublet, and took out a letter with a large red 





ac said he, handing the letter to Latour, 

who tore it open with feverish eagerness. 
The letter contained the following lines : 
“Andrew Latour is ordered to report in person 





to monseigneur the licutenant-general of the 
police of the kingdom, at whatever hour of the 
day or night this present mandate shall reach 
him.” 

“Do you know the contents of this letter ?”’ 
asked Latour, after he had read it. 

“Yes,” replied the nocturnal messenger. 

“And my lord awaits me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go on before me, I beg you, and inform 
-, that I will have the honor to obey 





his orders instantly. 
er shook his head. 
said. 


precede me ?” 








> strung 





“ Impossible,” he 





“You cannot 
“Xo.” 
“Why?” 
“Be ause I have orders not to lose sight of 
1 after your receipt of the 






you for a sir 





nh 





note Ly 





6 +o ress, put 
on his at few RAL ak over his shoulders, and 
said : 

“Tam ready.” 

“ Come on then,” said the messenger. 

He made Latour go before him. The latter 
stopped a moment in the street, locked the door 


| and put the key in his pocket, and then moved 


at a rapid pace in company with his guide, or 
guard, whatever he was, in the direction of the 
hotel occupied by Monseigneur de la Reynie, 
lieutenant-general of the police of the kingdom. 
And here we may as well devote a brief space 
to the antecedents of the person thus mysteriously 
summoned forth in the dead of night under or- 
ders to report himself to the head quarters of the 


| police. 


THE KING AND THE LIEUTENAN‘:GENERAL OF 





Andrew Latour belonged to a highly respect- 
able family of Toulouse, and his father was a 


| retired merchant in easy circumstances, who 


died, when his son was twenty-three years of age, 
leaving him a spotless reputation, and nearly two 
hundred thousand livres, which was then con- 
Andrew Latour, after 
the tirst days of mourning were over, repaired to 


sidered a large fortune. 


Paris, and there, intoxicated by the possession of 
an inherited fortune, plunged into every excess. 

Courted for his wealth, surrounded by flatter- 
ers and sharpers, too inexperienced to see life in 
its true light, his career was brief and disastrous. 
He woke one morning, after three years of folly, 
and found himself pennile Had he followed 
the example of many of his late companions, he 
might have turned sharper; but his soul revolted 





| at the thought of such baseness, and panting for 
| an honorable career, enlisted in the regiment of 


Royal Burgundians. His superior education 


} and good conduct attracted the notice of his 


officers, and he was in a fair way to be promoted, 


| when on being grossly insulted, and struck with- 


out provocation one day by a sergeant, he drew 
his sword, and in the heat of passion killed the 
offender. Found guilty by a court-martial, he 
was sentenced to death, but his uniform good 
conduct in the service procured a commutation 
of the death-penalty to imprisonment for life in 
the galleys. More gladly would he have met death 
from the muskets of his comrades. 

For two years he had worn the red suit of the 
galley slave, with the chain and ball dragging at 
his ankle, when he had the opportunity of render- 
ing an important service. A large number of 
the galley slaves had plotted to murder their 
keepers, burn the prison and escape. Latour 
On learn- 
ing this fact, the predecessor of M. de la Reynie, 


detected and exposed the conspirac v. 


lieutenant-gencral of police, sent for Latour to 
Paris, and offered him a fall pardon on condition 





of his becoming a secret spy of the French po 
preferable to the 


Latour cagerly accepted the proposition, and 





As anything was galleys, 


soon became as distinguished as Vidoeq after- 
wards was in the same line. He assumed a hun- 
dred different shapes and disguises, a hundred 
voices, gaits, styles of expression, and each char- 
acter he assumed was distinct and original. At 
the same 





ne he conceived a passionate love for 






his st nd dangerous employment, and de- 





voted all his energies and talents to the service 


Murderers and robbers, pickpockets and male- 


factors, of all sorts trembled in their vile retreats, 
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for there was no hannt so myat® « 
ness so profound as to shield the: 
eyes of Andrew Latour. He fas SN a al 
mended to M. de la Reynie, by his predecessor 
in the lientenantey of police, as the most service- 
able of the adroit and formidable people under 
his command. Latour justified the eulogy by 
redoubled energy and success, and he accom- 
plished such wonders that the lieutenant-general 












felt it but just to pay him so liberally as to enable | 


him soon to amass a handsome fortune. 


Thus, having atoned for the follies of his youth, | 


Latour was happy in his strange life, when, in 
his thirty-fifth year, he fell in love with a charm- 
ing young woman. Sure of her affection, he 
addressed her parents, but they rnade_ their con- 
sent to their union conditional on his dismissal 
from the police department. Latour waited on 


de la Reynie, and begged to be released from the | 


service, but that functionary positively refused. 


The parents were inexorable, and Latour carried | 


off the girl and married her. After one year of 
happiness, she died at the same time that her son 
saw the light. Crushed by the weight of this 
affliction, Latour sought consolation in religion, 


and thenceforth vowed his life to religious and | 


paternal duties. He carefully educated his son, 
and constantly looked forward to the day when 
he should be released from an office now become 


| 
| 
| 
| 


odious, and retire with Eugene to pass the re- 


mainder of his days in peace and happiness. For 


| years he had besought the lieutenant of police to | 


| to part with him. 


| release him, but every year his services became | 


: : eS 
more important, and his superior was less willing 


We shall soon see what wa 





the result of the last and most urgent application 
of the Police Spy. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF POLICBR AND 


LOUIS XIV. 


It was not far from midnight, when Andrew 


| Latour and his companion reached the hotel oc- 


| general of the police of the kingdom. 


cupied by Monseigneur de la Reynie, licutenant- 
A num- 


ber of persons were going and coming in the 


| immediate neighborhood of the splendid mansion, 


but searcely a footstep was heard and not a word 
was exchanged by any of these busy people. 
More than once a silent shadow detached itself 
from a group, and quietly approached the new- 
comers; then, after scrutinizing them, fell back 
and blended with the mass of shadows. 

The messenger knocked once on the door of 
immediately openéd to admit 
In the courtyatd stodd a car- 


the hotel, and. it 
the two visitors 
riage just arrived, and the ‘dense steam that arose 
from the four horses showed how hard they had 
seated on 
le la 


heen driven. Four or five agents 


benches in the ante-chamber leading to M. « 





Revnie’s office, seemed to be waiting for order 





They all bowed respectfully to Latour, evide 
recognizing him as their superior - 
“Is monseigneur alone ?” the messenger asked 
one of the agents. He received an affirmative 
nod in reply 
“ Ther 
idn 


said the messenger, addressing L 


von had better report yourself at once, 
stour. The lat 


ter approac hed the office<loor with a 





heart, and tapped lightly 


a) 


POLICE, 
ro i 


2 ¥ 


Sore eee 
“* 


, & voice from within. 


him, found fhimse:. / wis 
Reynie. The lieutenant of potths door bete: ui 
about fifty, tall and stout, fresh-colored, with 
strongly-marked and rather vulgar features. His 
eyes alone, keen, restless and penetrating, re- 
deemed the commonplace expression of his face. 
They were of almost insupportable brilliancy. 
An ample wig, black as jet, and thick eve-brows 
of the same color, heightened the stern character 
of his head. 

He was seated before a large and splendid 
bureau of ebony, inlaid with brass and mother- 
of-pearl, turning over with a sort of fury a mass 
of papers and documents piled up within reach 
of his hand. 
two wax candles, threw their light upon his desk. 


Two candelabras, each supporting 


He wheeled half round, and fixed his glittering 
eyes on the police spy, who made him a low bow. 

“ So—you have come, Andrew Latour ?” said 
the lieutenant of police, after a pause. “TI look- 
ed for you.” 

“Your lordship did me the honor to send for 
me?” 

“Yea.” 

“And has your lordship received the letter I 
took the liberty of sending you this morning ?” 

Monsicur de la Reynie took a sheet of paper 
from the heaps before him. 

“ Here it is,” said he, showing it to Latour. 

“And might I hope, 
voice tremulous with emotion, 


murmured the spy, in a 
“that this time 


CENTS SINGLE 


About six o'clock that evening, M. de la 
Reynie had received an order to report himsel 
to the king at Versailles in the briefest possible 
space. It was his majesty’s custom to confer 
with his lieutenant of police once a week, but the 
usual interview had taken place only the day 
before. ‘ ; 

It was evident, therefore, that some intelligence 
of the gravest importance had reached the king, 
to induce him thus unexpectedly to summon his 
lieutenant in the night-time. 

As soon, however, as he received the mandate 
de la Reynie ordered his court carriage to be 
harnessed, and throwing himself into it, com- 
manded the coachman to drive to Versailles at 

full speed. When he reached the royal reai- 
dence, the king had just passed into the Apart. 
ments of Madame de Montespan. On sending 
word that he had arrived, the lieutenant of police 
was conducted immediately into the presence ef 
the “great king.” After having bowed reverent- 
ly before Louis XIV., in the servile style exacted 
by court etiquette, that is, bent nearly double, 
after having saluted with equal reverence Mad- 
ame de Montespan, who acknowledged — the 
courtesy by only a slight nod, M. de la Reynie 
ventured to cast a timid glance on the royal 
countenance, The survey was unsatisfactory 
enough. The face was dark with the frown of 
Jupiter Tonans, the herald of thunder. By the 
aspect of sky and ocean, experienced pilots can 
foreseo a storm, and Monsieur de la Reynie 
could read the omens of disgrace in the menac ing 
expression of his royal master. 
A king is not to be questioned or addressed 
first, and so the lieutenant of police, in spite of 
his keen anxiety, was compelled to await his 
Majos-y’s pleasure. A deep and gloomy silence 

















| 





reign r some minutes in the little saloon. 
aj eated, withop of bis elyeds resting 
~vurtfoliog apd table, - q wrt lack 
v1 . 
chair op, ae yA kin.* t ated 
her fan. e ow, Seq ma. f > 
Madame de Montespad/4¥ed carclessly wk 


perfect beauties who ever figurte. 


France. Her eyes were beautiful, ten@em.. 








brilliant; a profusion of rich blonde hair, shaded 


and adorned her oval face and descended in waves 
upon her shoulders ; 
formed and red as roses; her figure was faultless. 
Witty and original in 
equally logical and sarcastic, and her voice waa 


her lips were delicately 


conversation, she was 
very musical. 
that de la Reynie, in the doubtful position in 
would have had 


But it may readily be imagined 


no eyes for 


which he stood, 
Venus herself. 
At last, the king broke silence. “ Sir,’’ said 
be, in a harsh, dry tone, “are you acquainted 
with the duties of a lieutenant of police?” 
“IT think I know them, sire,” stammered the 
magistrate. 
“Ah, you think so. Well—define them ?” 
Monsieur de la Reynie attempted to reply, but 


his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he 


| found it impossible to articulate a single word. 


“No, sir,” said the king—“ you are not ac- 


quainted with these duties, and I will teach you 


| your lordship will deign to give a favorable an- | 


| 


swer to iny humble request ?”” 

Before replying, M. de la Reynie bent a piere- 
ing and inquisitive look on his subordinate for 
two or three seconds. 

“Andrew Latour,” he said, at length, ‘do 


| you know what is going onin Paris 7?” 





“No, my lord—I know of nothing remark- 
able.” 
“T thonght so. 


be forced to believe you a coward 


I should have been sorry io 


” 


“A coward!’ echo¢d the spy, with astonish- 
ment. 

“Ay, a coward! for what other name belongs 
to the soldier who thinks of deserting his post on 
the eve of battle 7” 

Latour’s astonishment gave way to stupefac- 
tion 

“T hear,” said he, “the words your lordship 





has addressed to me, but, hy my hope of heaven, 
I swear the mear my grasp You 
speak of a soldier erting his post in the hour 


of danger. Is there danger?” 


“ Verily.’ 























‘ Pardon me, if I v * to interrogate your 
lordship—but why t ger 7” 

I will tell you, Ar ~ Latour—and wo 
shall then see whether 1 deem the present 
moment an opportune one to pres# your reqnest 

are «0 us to obtain 

r fore m vd ; 
we detail the conversation between 
ie departme and his farnous 
om what errand > horses we have 
the courtyard had been driven 





| cavern of brigands. 


what they are. The first of all is to watch over 
the existence of my subjects—to protect their 
lives—to prevent my good city of Paris from 
being a shamble—the haunt of cut-throats—a 
I am the father of my peo- 
ple—you, as lientenant of police, are accountable 
to me for every one of my children. Can you 
render this account ?” 

“ But, sire—"’ 


“No, the king, 


“you cannot—and your mexcusable carelessness 


you cannot!” interrupted 
makes you the accomplice of frightful crimes, 
eommitted im secret and remaining unpunished.” 

M. de la Reynie succeeded in replying in a 
broken, incoherent and almost unintetligible way 
“Tam pained to see, sire, that my enemies 
have been prejudicing your majesty's mind against 
me.” 

The king smote the lacquerefi table with the 
flatof his hand, with a violence wholly at variance 
with his usual air of dignity 


[sku BNGRaVING | 


“No, sir!” he exclaimed— no one has been 
prejudicing my mind against you You have no 
enemy but yourself—you have yourself alone to 
blame for what vou suffer, and you alone de 
» rebuke I have i” 


Phe king 








stopry 1 





+ } 


though 


his ex 


uk—* What is 


forbidden to ask @ question, by 


pressive pantomime, se med to 





my crime’? ar 1 what hae your majesty to re 
proach me with?” 

Temis XIV. understood him perfectly. He 
opened the black portfolio to which allusion has 
heen made, and took out a paper which he ran 
over rapidly 

‘Is it true," he asked, “that within ten dare, 
seven young men—the youngest eighteen, the 
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oldest twenty-five—four of them belonging to the | midst, but through the entire capital. Every | Latour finally took leave of the magistrate, he } (Written for The Flag of our Union | | her head. “Come.” And he took hold of her 
families of wealthy citizens, and three to noble | mother trembled for her son, and the terrible and | was escorted at a distance by half a dozen police | COASTING! j arm, in his shy, boyish fashion, and drew he 
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families, have suddenly disappeared ?” 

The police magistrate bowed his head. The 
king went on: 

“Answer me, sir—answer me? Is this true or 
not?”’ 

“ Yes, sire, it is true.” 

“Then you knew it?” 

“ The lieutenant-general of police must know 
everything—” 

“How happens it, that yesterday you lisped 
not a single word of these mysterious disap- 
pearances ?”” 

“T did not wish to afflict and disturb your 
majesty uselessly—and I hoped—” 

“ Well, sir, what did you hope ig 

“To lay the axe to the root of this evil—to 
discover, by the help of my innumerable agents, 
the author or authors of these flagrant crimes, 
which, if they are not absolutely proved, are only 
too probable.” 

“And you have discovered nothing ?” 

“Nothing as yet.” 

“And you have not even found a trace?” 

“Alas, sire, up to this time, all my efforts have 
proved unavailing.” 

“§o then,” cried Louis XIV., rising as he 
spoke, “in the first city of my kingdom, which is 
the foremost kingdom of the world, in an age 
of civilization and intelligence, which will be 

great over all other centuries—with a magistrate 
at the head of the police department, who is call- 
ed an able man, and who expends millions to 
subsidize an army of agents and spies, a succession 
of crimes is committed in broad day, which would 
defy belief if related as legends, and if ¢hroniclers 
had assigned them a place in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages and the barbarism of ancient Paris. 
Seven young men disappear in the course of a 
few brief days—some rich and handsome, others, 
rich, handsome and noble. Seven mourning 
families ask for their children, living or dead! 
These victims must have graves—these desolate 
parents must have vengeance—these criminals 
must meet the executioner. And I have a lieu- 
tenant of police—a man who ought to have a 
thousand torches to dispel the darkness of crime, 

a thousand eyes to read in the blackest night—a 

thousand hands to seize the criminals! Yet 

when I ask this man if he is prepared to seize the 
assassins, and robbers in their dens, he tells me— 

‘I know nothing as yet.’ Then will these vil- 

lains brave more audaciously than ever a deaf 

and blind police! Proud of the impunity they 


deep mystery which shrouded as with a funeral 
pall tragedies whose nature could be only guess- 
ed at, augmented the universal dread. The | 
strangest and most contradictory rumors were 
‘Afloat, and though they differed from each other, 
each version had its firm believers. Some affirmed 
that the murderous orgies of the infamous Tour 
de Nesle were re-enacted in Paris—others, that 
fanatic and sacrilegious Jews, ensnaring youthful | 
Christians, put them to death upon the cross in 
cruel mockery of their faith. Others spoke be- 
neath their breath, and with a shudder, of diseases 
cured by baths of human blood. It was said that 
this dreadful remedy had been found efficacious 
in certain desperate cases, and that a set of 
wretches, designated as the Red Band, made a 
busi of assassinating young men, in the 
flower of youth and health, that they might sell 
this sovereign panacea to people rich enough to 
pay for it in solid gold, and infamous enough to 
use this horrible prescription; and this tale 
found credit in the workshops of St. Antoine and 
the saloons of Versailles, alike among the poor 
and rich, the lofty and the lowly. 

Such was the state of the public mind at the 
moment when the lieutenant-general of police 
informed his subordinate of his visit to Versailles, 
taking care to soften the details of his reception 
by the king. ° 

“Andrew Latour,” said the magistrate, as he 
brought his story to a close, “ you are not only 
the most adroit but the most faithful and devoted 
of my agents; in youl place my entire confi- 
dence and hope; you alone can shed light on the 
dark and funeral labyrinth which guilt has plan- 
ned. Andrew Latour, you have asked me for 
your discharge, and I admit that you have fairly 
earned it. It is not a favor you solicit, but your 
honest due! and—you are free! But, as I re- 
cently remarked, the soldier who deserts his post 
at the hour of battle is a coward, and I have too 
exalted an opinion of your character, to imagine 
that you can be capable of such an act of base- 
ness. Once more I require your services, your 
experience and your courage. Andrew Latour, 
can I rely on you in this emergency ?” 

The police spy replied to this appeal, at first 
in a voice 1 with tion, but which 
grew stronger and more animated as he pro- 
ceeded : 

“In any other emergency,” said he—* per- 
haps I should tell you that Lam a father—that, as 
my son is everything to me, Tam all inall to 








| agents—picked men—who did not lose sight of 


him, till he had entered his little house in the 
Street St. Louis. 

When he reached his room, he threw himself 
upon his knees and implored the guidance of 
Heaven in the dangerous enterprise upon which 
he was embarking. After this appeal, he rose, 
and sitting down at the table and resting his head 
on his hand, he concentrated all his mental 
energies on the subject’ that engrossed — his | 
thoughts. Suddenly, he started up wildly, and | 
paced the room to and fro in the greatest dis- | 
tress. All at once, he threw himself upon his j 
knees before the crucifix, and raising his clasped | 
hands prayed long and silently. What was pass- | 
ing in the busy brain of this singular and sorely- | 
tried being? We cannot know yet—but events | 
may throw light upon the mystery. 

All that we can know at present is that, his 
devotjons concluded, he appeared somewhat 
tranquillized, and, throwing himself on his hard 
bed without undressing, was soon asleep. At 
break of day, he was again awake, and, after 
having rapidly arranged his dress, and furnished 
himself with a supply of money, left the house. 
He was absent about three hours, and when he 
returned, he brought back with him an armful of 
bundles carefully put up. Having laid them 
away, he went in search of his son whom he 
found in the_garden, strolling sadly and lan- 
guidly from alley to alley. The young man has- 
tened to meet his father as soon as he saw him, 
and assumed an air of gayety which was far from 
deceiving the anxious and tender eyes which 
scanned his every expression. 

“What a splendid morning, father. How 
these cheerful sunbeams warm my heart. But 
you tell me our sunshine isn’t half so bright as 
that of Provence.” 

Andrew Latour made no reply, but leading his 
son into a rustic arbor, where they seated them- 
selves, he asked : 

“Have you thought of what we talked about 
at dinner yesterday ?” 

“T thought you were only jesting, sir.” 

“T was not jesting, Eugene—but still I am 
sorry to inform you, that our expedition cannot 
take place as soon as I hoped.” 

The young man’s countenance fell. 

“ But,” continued Latour, “ perhaps you will be 
no loser by the delay. Since yesterday, I have 
been thinking agood deal about you—but when 
are you ever absent from my thoughts? I was 





























ward to a seat beside Aggie Bat 
did not seem to relish the proceedin 


A STORY OF FROST AND SUNSHINE. 
BY MARY C. EMERSON. 


1.—LOVER IN THE BUD. 

Warrre and crisp and glittering the snow lay 
along the country roads; heaped ap softly 
against the brown fences and rough stone walls ; 
spreading its mats of down in every hollow; 
drifting in graceful, billowy undulations across 
the broad range of hill and plain and meadow, 
like the tide of a great milky ocean, frozen in | 
An epicurean poet might have thought 


surges. 
that Dame Nature had turned pastry-cook on a | 
vast scale, and that the earth was a huge dough- | 
board on which she sifted her flour, or a stupen- 
dous cake baked brown by the crimson and gold 
flames of the autumn, and the snow of a beanti- | 
ful frosting which she had beaten to a stiff froth | 
and spread over it. | 
It was grand coasting on Warston Hill. A 
group of merry boys and girls were assembled | 
there in the moonlight, and mellowing the keen } 
air with the musie of their gay laughter, and | 
their checks plucking redder roses from the win- 
try winds than any that ever blushed crimson 
beneath the warm and glowing kisses of the 
summer sun. 

They were having rare sport. 
have known that by the gleeful shouts, the snatch- 
es of gay song, the peals of jubilant laughter, 
the glad, excited voices calling and answering to 
each other, as the swift sleds laden with their 
happy burdens, went skimming bird-like down 
the white hill, and shooting on half-way across 
the broad plain beneath. How the sharp steel 
runners cut clear lines through the soft snow, 
crossing, intersecting, mingling and diverging, 
like a net-work of ivory veins! How they scat- 
tered the feathery flakes into laughing faces, dash- 
ing pearls among silken tresses, making bright 
eyes brighter, red lips redder, and fleet pulses 
fleeter ! 

Happiest and proudest of them all, blue-eyed, 
frank-faced Jimmy Ladd steered his handsome 
yellow sled down Warston Hill, and dragged it 
manfully back again, with pretty Mary Foster 
sitting straight and dignified within it, like a 
little queen. If he had drawn the same weight 
in wood or potatoes the same distance, the same 
number of times, he might have thought his arms 
ached. As it was, he had no thought of fatigue, 


You would 


















Aggie herself 
cg atall She 
flounced off from the sled so quickly, that her 
motion resembled the spring of a young panther, 
and stamped her little booted foot down on the 
ground in a perfect fary of resentment 

“1 wont go a step if she is goin 
she cried, in a voice half-way between a scream 


so there!” 


| and a sob, while the small, dark face, so bright a 


moment before, grew suddenly intlamed with 
childish passion. The great black eves, so differ. 
ent from Mary's, had a wicked light in them 
that would have been bad enough in an older 
person's, but flashing ont from the eyes of a 


child like her, seemed actually awful, Her whole 


| slight figure scemed to tremble and dilate, and to 


fling a longer, more distorted shadow down the 
hill, while a line of little delicate teeth, white 
and tiny as the newly-cut teeth of a babe, wore 
set down sharply in her under-lip, dividing ite 
scarlet, like a fine blade of pearl 

With a shocked, grieved look on her gentle 


| face, and a quiver about the pretty mouth which 


told how sharply the cruel words cut to her sen 
sitive little heart, Mary got up and resigned her 
seat silently, while Jimmy clenched his fists and 
glared his eves at Aggie, for all the world as 
though he wished she had been a boy instead of 
a girl, so that he could have knocked her down 
and rubbed her face inthe snow. But he smoth- 
ered his rage with a sidelong glance at Mary, 
secing how quict and brave sie was, and how 
hard she was trying to keep her lip from trem- 
bling and to hide from Agyie the tears that gave 
such a frosty sparkle to the soft blue of her eyes. 
“Jump on then, little Miss Dig,” he said, 
gruffly, at last, giving his yellow sled a jerk to- 
wards her—" jump on, and be spry about it.” 
The command was obeyed rather sulkily, but 
by the time they reached the bottom of the hill, 
the little lady's good humor seemed to be re- 
stored, and she was chatting and laughing most 
merrily. Jimmy, faithful to the little lonely, 
grieved creature he had left behind him, and 
thinking of her trembling lip and tearful eyes, 
till his own quivered and glistened in sympathy, 
was blind to the childish blandishments of his 
new companion, and answered her only with 
curt, spiteful monosyllables. ; 
“You'll have to walk back,” he said, as soon 
as his sled came to a halt. “ It will make my 
arm ache to draw you.” 
“Taint any heavier than Mary Foster, any- 
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have won, they will continue their infernal work. | him; that my life is precious, because its every | thinking that it was time your pupilage ended. way, and you draw her!” Aggie replied, giving 
To-morrow we shall hear of new crimes—more | moment, to my latest breath, should be devoted | You are a yourg man, and old enough to take and wouldn’t have had, if Mary could have sat her black, wind-blown hair an angry flirt away 
numerous and frightful than those of yesterday.” | to him ; and [should implore you not to expose | care of yourself I have given you a good edu- there, and the snow lasted, and the moonlight | fom her eyes, scowling down her white forehead 
Exhausted by the violence of his indignation, | me again to those secret perils from which I have | cation, and imbued your mind with sound | PVT Sone away, until the fourteen years of his | and pushing out her full underlip in the egies 
and the excessive warmth of his declamation, | so often issued with safety, shielded by a Divine | moral and religious principles. In a word, boy-life had lengthened out into manhood, and | gnq most ill-natured of pouts. 
the king was silent, and suffered himself to sink | Providence, which protects honest men in the | henceforth, I shall renounce the authority of a his gilt-buttoned jacket had grown a long-tailed Jimmy blushed searlet at the accusation. Per- ‘ 
into the chair from which he had risen, while | path of duty. I should say this, my lord, and, | father, and only claim to be regarded as your coms, and the little girl in her plaid frock, rutHed haps it shamed him a little, and perhaps he was 
Monsieur de la Reynie, speechless and over- | touched by the eloquence which is ever the voice | counsellor and fiiend—your best friend, my boy.” pinafore and worsted mittens had expanded into | afraid of a repetition of the fit of passion which 
whelmed, stood like a criminal before his exe- | of nature, you would answer, ‘ You are free this The younggnan was so surprised at these re- young lady-hood, and filled the yellow sled with | he had witnessed once, and did not care to wit- 
cutioner. Cold drops of perspiration stood upon | moment.’ But the dark crimes nuw 8Ctme faa <tth1 a, naccine fram tha etriet. | Womanly crinoline. ness again. At pe rate he turned his sled 
his forehead. this doomed city appeal to me as @ fother. eee > could make no answer. of comtéfirmeherself looked not unlike a picture | gout hen! Saying more, and commenced! us- 
Madamwde ~ or > continued t4 4 “esterday, the sons of ten familigs MY Wecharge : TO'RE CONTINUED] of her blue woolen hood ren swung about cending the hill. d 
her rik ngewe ips es norrow--Pvnect until the day on which Paris, BE vce numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing her pretty rose-bud of a face with every motion «“ How nice it would be if we could slide both 
her ang ure. For some seconds | delivered, and delivered by me, from the mon- peg rete of this story, may be found at ati | Of the flying sled, and made a delicate contrast ways! I wtsh we could, don’t you, Jimmy ?” 
¢ a f%.. Sug) Solon but the rattle of | sters who devour her heart of hearts, shall sleep » and at the office of publication.) to the loose rings of flaxen hair which cluste ud “No, Tdon’t!” was the ungracious resp 
the 1*:98- sa! pisite Jpening and shutting it. in peace. My reply to your appeal, to your gen- about her white forehead and dim sled , ne “Why not?” (Very softly ) sisi 
FapAtN aOR. His cxciiementwas. | exous confideace say teu, Scand : — STORY OF A PENNY SAVINGS’ BANK, | Such a forehead and such cheeks ! n cheeks, “Because I don't sae that’s why!” . 
ees tea voice had lost nothing of its asperity | use of me you will—rely pen me, for I recfhinsee 3 ragged be pec thirteen years of age, like a lily embedded in a golden said . praesent stiffly.) sls — 
arshness. body and soul.” » hed e evening, bringing a penny, which he | —Jimmy watching them MESS i There was a short silence ’ : ' 
“ A ° asked me to keep for him ; : s : ‘ 8 » and secing how the ; e, and then Agg 
‘acme atl ne said, “ mark “Andrew Latour,” said the magistrate, “you come and fetch ? Ke seule Gehie «sete teas re wine-red color rloted through + a4 pth broke out in a voice that had a kind of biatch 1 d 
a : » WILL IT. The | are abrave and true man, and I was sure of your every evening. I told him I hadn't time to do | ‘itk of nothing but the great ripe Baldwin ap- one ent malice in &. 
police of my realm must be directed by a man | reply.” ui that; but if he would take care of it through the | Pls at home, with their thick crimson skins | 4 “Mary Foster tells lies !” 
whose eye is far-sceing, and whose hand is firm. “Tam only doing my duty, my lord.” be amps = ws vs gad to receive sevenpence from | ing almost ready to burst with the deli paca — “You just say that again, and I'll pitet 
If these mysterious disappearances are repeated, “Perhaps so, but you do it nobly.” do that for if he had re-fey = ¢" ss they imprisoned. By the way tee ae are off into the snow,” was the Valiant arf 0+ 4 
to the terror and desolation of Paris, I shall know “Your praises, my lord, however undeserved play or and toss with it. ‘told ‘bien if _~ of those same great Baldwins (and i x4 mid one | retort. eee 
that you are not the man for your post, and shall | ¢mbolden me to make one request.” * | would bring it in the dinner-hour, the "infant a good half-hour searching for the si — spent “She does—so now! And she wears dresese 
substitute some one capable of filling it. I give “ Whatever it be, it is granted.” pap igh ange ot ager ra so kind as to take care of dest and mellowest one) stowed Bust, red- made over out of her sister's old ones, and her 
you fifteen days, sir—it is enough, too much time “A thousand thanks, my lord,” replied Latour, This he agreed * rs nt a paving it in. | pocket for Mary. He had wren oe se his father swears, and she said you was the hatefaless ; 
even—go now, and remember that your duties | fervently. "| he had just the penny every day te sane : ‘Ve to muster up courage enough to gi cig boy in school !”” j 
are great and sacred, and that you have too long “Tawait your explanation, sir.” said he was earning ninepence a’ day then; ana butevery time he made the atte =i ts The voice had risen to that strange, shrill ke 
neglected them.” “Task you, my lord, that if I come to } __ | that he told his mother he earned only eightpence, | would swell up in his B attempt his heart again, half-scream, halfsob. How my 
5 * , harm in | and so saved a penny for himself. I'said : p in his throat and choke him. | and w ounchildlike 
M. de la Reynie bowed almost to the ground, | the difficult and dangerous enterprise in which we “You shouldn’t do it in that way. Id He would look at the prim little Mary, sitti nd unnatural seemed the envy and rage that 
stepped backward out of the royal presence, | #@ embarking, to remember that I have a son if you told your mother you vin. £0 cum & there so demure and womanly poe a sitting | distorted the girlish speaker's face ! - 
anes his carriage, more dead than alive, and | #24 to extend your powerful protection to him an: | BOR day, she would not object to it.” tened hands across his checks, excl oi = “a - creak, as if the very sled-runners partook of 
throwing himself back on the cushions, ordered “Tt shall not be wanting. Is that all ?”” : veut — fog cengpepooreegadl said the boy. “O, | sharp the wind was, and that he iedisves ee their youthful owner’s wrath and indignation: a 
his coachman to drive like a whirlwind to Paris. “No, my lord, one thing more. I desire that eat me with ; cat tom it ‘ould ogee been to | Frost was nipping his ears, when all pie : — swift, Jerking turn of the sled, and Jimmy Se. 
He had only strength enough to curse from the | ™Y son shall remain in perpetual ignorance of over.” he sooner | wa, only the rush of hot i = ie wee it | getting gallantry in his anger, had left y dav 3 
bottom of his heart those secret enemies who had | the former stain upon my reputation, and also of | th He then asked me what I meant to do with all | made them tingle and throb so painfull a Aust | floundering face-foremost in the snow, and was | 
lodged inform ation of the secret crimes of Paris | the manner in which I expiated pest re Pie ro Arcos he brought me, or rather meant to | the apple still remained einaeed ‘ its pis : ba: exing bie empty sled sturdily up the hill 
in the king’s hands. But the Magistrate recoy- | ™Y guilt.” “T shall put it in my desk, and take care of i ing-place. Ah, Cupid is no fein . rest- That night after «he got home, Mary had 
ered his pride and self-possession when he found “These secrets shall be inviolably kept.” till you want it.” ; meer" | taunches his golden arrows at men nd 1 vas Pare ane reat mellow Baldwin (Jimmy had ; 
himeelf sur ded’ by subordinates as humble “Will you promise it, my lord ?” Bs apeion now I should die, what would | alike! Poor Jimmy! His ; enailite’ — _ thrust it slyly into her hand at the gate). nt . 
and servile as he had shown himself in the pres- “ More than that, Latour, I swear it!” ba Well, L adage nite 2% ; pricked through and through with tegen — the crimson paring over her head to seo 
ptt eM a i a Once more I thank your lordship. My will en, and make a good use of the a," listle wenpons, and to him the offering of an ap- pirated sega It would have puz- 
; . } q ever, critical. He had | ™ind is easy now, and I am ready for anything et suppose I don’t ¢ ple was a matter requiring as much tact and deli. read than hers to have found any } 
incurred the displeasure of his royal master—the | 81d everything.” chillin ae you have saved two or three | cacy and courage, as in later years the pre * | resemblance between it and any portion of the 
tempest was only lulled, and if the anger of the “When will you get to work ?” penning gh pata te your will, if you like, and | tion of his heart! Years the presenta- | alphabet; but she, dear innocent, thought it 
king was not appeased in a fortnight, his dis- “To-morrow—time presses—every moment | . “ But [can’t write, and I’ve heard as how wills “Why, there’s Aggie Kendall never has had made @ very pretty J., and clapped her dimpled 
grace and ruin were inevitable. At any rate ke lost may produce a new crime.” is allus writed.” slide the whole evening, Jimmy,” said 7" ada | hands in artless happiness . 
could display prompt zeal and activity, “and de- “ What do you need ?” rt. you had better come to the Ragged | her boy-lover wi escorting ats a . ain ‘ ary, as Aggie, in a very different spirit, tore off her 
serve success if he could not coin ii He “Men and money, as usual.” b The aie atone oe a where near the thirtieth time. F or some- | little scarlet quilted silk hood, threw it on the 
first thought in this emergency was of Latour, “You shall have them. Every brigade shall cash.— Mrs. Bayley. en ee She pointed, as she spoke, to a dark little fi Com, mad Ghaeaged on, 96 ty had stamped on 
and this brought to mind his letter, which he | be ordered to obey you passively. ? As for money > standing at the top of the hill and Raha iy the white snow a short time before, and the n 
opened and read eagerly. the treasury shail honor all your drafts. I es KING OF HEARTS. distorted shadow downward sarees ineaks he | flinging her cloak, her tiny muff and her pretty 
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penned an order to Latour, and placed it in the “Not yet, my lord.” ; | produced this result. During a tite ‘ee Assy chances enough to slide if she'd wanted to Po 
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given a tint like that of fine gold to her flaxen 
hair, while it had not changed the gentleness of 


her pure face, or dimmed by a single shadow the | 


sweet serenity of her violet eyes. 

It had altered Agnes scarcely at all. It had 
added less to her stature than to Mary's and only 
that a richer redness burned up through the clear 
olive of her cheeks, and that the short black hair, 
which the wind had blown about her face so rude- 
ly then, had grown into long, thick braids, which 
clasped her head like a crown, she looked the 
same dark, slight girl who had sprung panther- 
like from Jimmy Ladd’s sled, and stamped her 


little foot at him in jealous fury. It was her 
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familiarity would be received. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


face grew alternately r 
| proach, 


eighteenth birth-night, and all the wealth, youth, | 


beauty and fashion of her native village were 
gathered together to do honor to the anniversary. 
In her party-robe of amber silk, with its snowy 
over-dress of lace, with some kind of spray-like, 
spangled gauze knotted in among her purple- 
black braids, and floating back over her shoulders, 
like a trail of starry mist, she looked every inch 
aqueen. Mary Foster, in her blue, gossamer 
garments, which looked almost as though she 
had stolen a summer cloud and fashioned it to 
her shape, was her only rival, and that unwitting- 
ly, for the evening belle-ship. One was a winter 
midnight, brilliant and beautiful, as with stars 
and frost; the other was a soft blue dawn, with 
the halo of the rising sun interclasped through 
her tresses, 

“I know of somebody's eyes, besides my own, 
that have admired your curls to-night. I'll 
wager Mr. Ladd could tell the exact number of 
times you have tossed them back over your 
shoulders, or brushed them away from your 
cheeks.” 

Mary’s face grew suddenly a-flame with blush- 
es, but a simile of frank delight that would not 
be repressed, hovered about her mouth, as she 
glanced up somewhat timidly into her compan- 
ion’s eyes. 

“Isn't it a shame,’”’ Agnes continued, still pass- 
ing her treacherous white hand back and forth 
through Mary’s beautiful hair, “that after he has 
been away from us so long, and improved so 
much, and grown so handsome and agreeable, 
that he should come back and throw his dear self 
away on that old maid of a Louise Brandon, just 
because she happens to have a rich old million- 
naire of a father ?”’ 

The smile faded quite away from Mary’s lips, 
and she lifted her face in white surprise. 

“You don’t mean he is going to marry her ?” 
she faltered. 

“Why, you sweet little goosey, is it possible 
you haven’t heard of it? (Those subtle, stealthy, 
white fingers seemed more anxious than ever to 
clench themselves together around the cluster of 
gold curls that were slipping through them.) 
But isn’t it a shame, though, when you and I 
were both so fond of him at one time ?” 

That vague something in the speaker’s eyes 
had brightened to a visible cat-like gleam. She 
had caught her mouse, and her eyes said it 
should be her pastime to torture it. 

“ Where did you get your information ?” 

“Why, where should I get it, Mary dear, only 
from Louise herself? We are quite intimate, you 
know.” 

The question was Mary’s—the answer Agnes’s. 
There was a short silence after that. Mary had 
turned away, and was watching a party of dane- 
ers in the next room, trying to appear indiffer- 
ent and unembarrassed, though Agnes’s wicked, 
triumphant eyes saw that her gaze followed one 
handsome face and manly figure through it all, 
and never wavered for an instant from its look of 
sad, pitiful surprise. 

“Do you know the shade of blue you have 
chosen for your dress is not the most becoming 
that could be? It makes you look pale, goosey, 
almost ghostly ; though I hadn’t noticed it until 
now. Why, child, you are mangling that pretty 
wrist of yours shockingly, twisting your bracelet 
into it so hard. Come, I am going to join the 
dancers. Wont you accompany me? Come 
and sce how well Louise is looking this evening. 
I vow, I almost thought she was pretty when she 
first entered the rooms.” And chucking Mary 
familiarly under the chin with the top of her fan, 
Agnes glided away, without waiting for a reply 
to her invitation, 

Half an hour later, she stood in one of the 
deep, shadowy window-recesses, talking earnestly 
with the owner of the same handsome face 
which Mury’s astonished eyes had sought and 
followed so attentively. He seemed to have 
changed places with her in espionage, for while 
she had become the centre of a laughing group, 
the merriest and wildest of them all, he stood re- 
garding her as she had regarded him—only that 
his brows were more troubled and gloomy than 
hers had been. 

“Ttis only too true, Mr. Ladd! (Whata 
sighing, tender voice Agnes Kendall’s could be, 
when occasion required!) We, who are her 
friends, have noticed this growing disposition of 
hers with the deepest pain. She was sucha 
gentle-hearted little thing once, it seems impossi- 
ble almost, that she could ever change into such 
a practised, heartless flirt—and a boaster of her 
conquests, too! ‘To me, and I am a woman like 
her, coquetry seems the poorest pastime to which 
one of our sex can stoop.” 

“T think you are right, Miss Kendall.” 

He spoke sadly, and drooped his head down 
upon his breast, as if unconscious of her pres- 
ence. Agnes watched him stealthily from under 
her long lashes for a moment, and then turned 
and swept back the heavy silken curtain from the 
window by which they were standing. A white, 

was revealed, with the moon- 
and pure upon it, like a sweet 
smile on the pallid face of death. Agnes called 
her companion’s attention to it, by laying her 


“ 





wintry landscape 
light lying saintly 


gloved hand gently upon his arm, and heaving a 
faint, soft sigh. 

“Do you remember the night so many years 
ago, Mr. Ladd,” she asked, with an arch smnile, 
and a well-counterfeited bashfulness, 
were coasting on the hill yonder, and I worked 


“when we 


° . | 
myself into such a passion, because I wanted to 


slide with you alone? What a foolish little vixen 
I was. 

She called him the old, boyish name, and then 
looked up quickly into his face, to see how the 


Do you remember, Jimmy?” 





James Ladd had 
been a quick reader of human nature when a boy, 
and the man was not less keen. She had made 
the most unfortunate allusion in the world for her 
own success, He turned upon her with a sudden- 
ly darkening face. 

“Yes, | remember perfectly 
changed since then.” 

He left her abruptly after that uncourtcous 
speech, and walked directly across the room to 


I hope you have 


where Mary, temporarily deserted by her gay | 


companions, was sitting alone. The young girl's 
red and white at his ap- 
and when he seated himself beside he 
and asked, in a strangely abrupt way, and with 
a suspicious glance towards Agnes, if she would 
answer a few plain questions without thinking 
him rude, she could only falter out a timid and 
confused affirmative. 

“Well, then, to begin with,” he said, half- 
laughing at his own boldness, “are you engaged 
to marry old Squire Higginson ?”’ 

Mary gave hima blank stare and silent shake of 
the head for an answer. 
expressed her astonishment and innocence so well 

“Do you really glory in your reputation of a 
flirt? Ihave heard hard things of you this eve- 
ning, and I am selfishly interested in knowing 
whether they are true or not. I suspect treachery, 
though I believed them at first.” 


Nothing else could have | 


party of women, he is so fussy and particular.” 
!” echoed Michael Gausrager, the 
“Women! it will 


be long enough before a petticoat angel flies into 


“ Women! 
privileged person within it. 
Hohenberg. Its master has not just the figure, 
or face either, to attract the lovely creatures. 


“Hold thy prate, old Goose-neck,” answered i 


the cook. “I doubt me not thateven the baron 
could find a wife—a young and handsome one, 
too, for all his humpy shoulders.” 


given him his surname of Gausrager (Goose- 
neck), over the long table on which the cook was 


r, | preparing the various luxuries of the feast, and 


said in a significant tone : 
marry now, if he would.” 

“ Thou art rightly called a fool, Gausrager— 
what should hinder him if he be so inclined, I 
should like to know?” 

“Hark! Don’t tell, Peter—but the baron 
wont be alive after to-night.” 

“ What has put that mischief into that foolish 
head of yours? Mind he doesn’t hear you, or I 
would not give a duck’s claw for your life.” 

“ Pooh! that old gipsey told him so. I heard 
her myself. Didn’t the baron turn pale when 


“ Ay, but he cannot 


| she said that ?” 


“Why, did she foretell it for to-night ?” asked 


| the cook, his curiosity mastering the dignity 


| which he always tried 


There was an indignant flush on Mary’s | 


cheek, as she replied : 

“T consider your question an impertinent one 
to ask any woman, and I do not choose to an- 
swer it.” 

Rude Jimmy Ladd! He had the audacity to 
laugh outright in her face. And when her soft 
eyes flashed fire, and she half-rose from her seat 
as if to leave him, he caught her hand and com- 
pelled her to resume her seat, laughing at her all 
the while. They had a long conversation to- 
gether after that. What it was all about, I can- 
not even guess, but Jimmy (I like the old name 
best), when he bade his hostess good-by that eve- 
ning, had Mary’s little hand resting confidingly 
on his arm, and as though the light weight 
stirred up some smothered spirit of mischief and 
retaliation, he said to Agnes, with his handsome, 
saucy eyes full on her burning face : 

“Tam much obliged to you, Miss Kendall, for 
the information you heve given my friend Mary 
and myself this evening in regard to each other's 
matrimonial prospects. There is a coasting party 
going to the hill to-morrow night, just for the 
sake of old times, and I have engaged Mary to 
go with me. Would you like to accompany us? 
I think if you would, that I could without diffi- 
culty obtain a sled that would seat three of us 
comfortably.” 

And Agnes bit her red lip till the blood came. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE “LAST OF HIS RACE.” 


BY DONALD M’CLURE. 





“Wuart is the baron lighting up the old hall 
so splendidly for to-night?” asked Albert Von 
Hapsburg of his,friend, as the two youths, stu- 
dents of the university, strolled at twilight along 
the road ending in the grand avenue that formed 
the approach to Castle Hohenberg. 

“Tt is his birth-night, I believe,” said Auguste 
Meisel, ‘and he is very particular to celebrate 
it. Ihave heard of some prophecy which is to 
be fulfilled on one of these anniversaries, and 
that he believes it. Therefore on these days, he 
surrounds himself with troops of people, in order 
to dissipate, if possible, the low spirits in which 
he would otherwise indulge.” 

“Ri ht! The baron is judicious. To keep 
off evil spirits by pouring down good spirits, is 
the very height of wisdom. Commend me to 
the Baron Von Hohenberg forever.” 

“ By the by, Albert, I have been bidden, but 
had nearly forgotten it. And as my brother is 
quite intimate with the baron, I will venture to 
invite you to go in with me for an hour or two. 
We can leave the castle long before the university 
bell calls us to prayers.” 

“If I thought I should be welcome, I should 
like nothing better.” 

“ We will go carly then, so that I can intro- 
duce you to the baron without witnesses.” 

The two young men walked up the avenue, 
stopping a moment to admire the effect of the 
intense light of a hundred wax candles upon the 
stained window-panes. Through a single dia- 
mond pane of clear, white glass, they beheld 
some one pacing the broad floor of the immense 
hall. 

“That 
Auguste. 

“That little deformed hunchback, with such 
long arms like an ape ?”’ asked his friend. 

“None other. And some say his mind is as 
deformed as his body—but my brother says 
there is yet a spark of the divine within him.” 


is the baron himself,” whispered 





As he spoke, they went up the broad flight of | 


stone steps that led to the flower-wreathed con- 
servatory. ‘This was a vast room, the walls of 
which were of glass, and completely filled with 
flowers and plants of the costliest kinds. 


Pass- | 


ing through these, they entered the vast hall it- | 


self, where the baron was still restlessly walking. 
At times he stopped before the folding doors of 
the large dining-hall beyond, and chided the ser- 
vants for some fancied negligence, 
handling of the superb plate with which they 
were setting forth the tables. 
waiting in the entrance, 


A lackey who was 


their caps and mantles, and ushered them into 
the presence of his master, calling out their 
names in 4 stentorian voice. 


or careless | 


| 


relieved the students of | 


The baron welcomed the young man, but there | 


was still a cold, sarcastic meaning in the dull 


blue eves, that said there was no true heart in the 


welcome. More company arriving on the instant, 


the two youths fell back into a quiet corner and | 


watched the proceedings with curious eyes. 


| Meantime, the servants were making their own 


observations in the kitchen. 
“ Master is in bad humor to-night, 
said the cook. 


Andreas,” 
“Nothing but fassing and fret- 
ting all this day. 


One would think he was going | 


to maintain towards 
Michael. 

The buffoon executed a grimace. 
would thee give me to tell 1” he asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said Peter, assuming his 
usual stiff and pompous manner. 
of the kitchen, and don’t” let ame see thee again, 
until this feast is well-nigh over. Up to thy loft, 
fellow, and if thou want to see the fun, thou hast 
naught to do but croon thy long neck over the 
window-frame, and enjoy the sight and smell as 
much as the rest.”” 

Michael looked down at the long rows of 
tempting dishes that were nearly ready to serve, 
and pleaded with the cook to let him stay, but 
without effect ; so he crept off unwillingly to his 
eyrie in the roof. 

Soon the wattsail and tumult began in the 
grand hall. When the guests were in the height 
of their enjoyment, and only waiting for the 
master to name the leading toast, the baron was 
seen to grow pale. He begged to be excused for 
amoment. Several of his friends rose to lead 
him from the room, but he waved them back, 
and taking the arm of his relative, Baron Von 
Thalberg, lord lieutenant of the county, he left the 
room and entered the cool retreat of the conser- 
vatory. Here he sat down, while the renewed 
sounds of merriment from the hall came upon 
his ear. 

« Leave me, cousin,” he said. “ Go back and 
play the part of host to them for a few moments. 
This cool air revives me, and I will soon be with 
you all again.” 

Left alone, he threw himself upon a cushioned 
bench among the flowers and inhaled their sweet 
perfume. One rare flower had that day bloomed, 
whose fragrance brought to mind a host of mem- 
ories long buried. This plant had. never blos- 
somed since the day on which his gentle sister 
Helena had died. Then came back the gipsey’s 
prophecy—that mysterious and awful warning to 
spend this day in the silence of his own room, in 
prayerful meditation, and the strange, dark hint 
that it might be the last. As he lay there, a 
strain of wild, delicious music was wafted to his 
ear. There was a noble band stationed in the 
hall, but this did not seem to proceed from thence. 
It was a softer, more plaintive strain, and seemed 
to thrill through his very being. When it 
ceased, he abandoned himself again to memory. 

« And this is life!” he mused. “To wear the 
galling chain of deformity and ugliness for thirty- 
two suffering years, and then to dread the parting 
from it! ‘Here lies the hunchback,’ may be 
written over me perhaps, or uttered by lips that 
now flatter me. What said the gipsey? That 
no woman’s love would ever be mine. That, 
wise and learned as I thought myself, I should 
lose my life by a fool, and on a birthday, too— 
perhaps this one. And yet I could have loved a 
woman! Yes, fervently, sincerely loved a wo- 
man like my sweet sister. Alas, there is not one 
in all this vast world who could love the hunch- 
back. Well, I will go back to the table and 
drown these horrible fancies that are possessing 
me, in a bumper of my own old Rhenish, pledged 
by the dear friends who so kindly help me to dis- 
pose of it. Friends!” he added, with bitter, 
biting scorn, “ friends ! I wonder how many of 
them would stay with me when my last flagon of 
wine should be exhausted ?” 

He rose heavily from the couch and passed 
through a small ante-room, in which a wood-fire 
was smouldering into red-hot coals. He had 
become chilled by the cool air of the conservatory, 
and now lingered a moment to enjoy the kindly 
warmth. As he sat there, the decaying sparks 
renewed his strange fancies. He thought they 
were types of his vanishing life, and as the heavy 
brands fell, he seemed to hear the sound of the 
clods upon his own coffin! With a deep groan 
of anguish he rushed into the hall, thankful to 
dissipate his imaginings by the presence of others. 
Even there, the guests seemed to assume the sem- 
blance of mourners, and the red flag that waved 
over the table wore the hue ot black and seemed 
like a pall. 

He rallied when the 
host, and advancing to the head of the table, 
he drank off a brimming glass of wine. It was 
swift and potent in its effects, and it loosened his 
He even related to 


“ What 





guests loudly cheered their 


hitherto powerless tongue. 
them the history of the past fearful half-hour— 
told them of the gipsey Moraima’s prediction, 
and his own foolish fancies in consequence. 
“Ha, ha! well said, baron!” echoed from 
every corner of the wide hall, as the guests lifted 
the sparkling glasses to their lips, and drank to 
the health of the future Baroness of Hohenherg! 
: baron’s 


“Good heavens!” said one of the 
speaking aside to his next neigh- 


“ dear friends, 
hor, “ good heavens! what a figure for a woman 


he twisted 


to love!” And, unseen by the host, 


“ Get thee out | 
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And when the din was at the highest, 
for the merry-andrew, 


The host sent for him, but 


ot silver. 
some one called loadly 
Michael Gausrager 
no one knew where he was to be found. The 
little maid, Lena, knew well enough where poor 
Michael had been sent, and she had carried him 


food and wine secretly. Peter had forgotten that 


it was by his order that the buffoon had gone 


away, and the rest of the servants pleaded igno- 


} rance of his whereabouts. 
Michael stretched his long neck, which had | 


No Catholic was ever so reverent to bis patron 
Saint, as was Michael to littie Lena. He thought 
her an angel in human shape, and when she ran 


SUPERSTITIONS. 
It is deemed unfortunate to meet a solitary 
magpie. An old college friend of mine invari 


ably took off his hat when one crossed the rod, 
to propitiate the il-omened bind; and a laty of 
MY acquaintance to this dav, ander similar cir. 
cumstances, mnakes @ cros# on the ground with 
her foot, to ward off the threatened illlack 
When I was a child, 1 was a good deal tronbled 
with warts, and my old nurse, a Kentish wornan, 
directed me to watch the opportunity when a fun- 


| eral was passing, and then wetting the forefinger 


| with saliva, 


| wart go with you,” 


up to his door and whispered to him not to come | 


down to the drunken crew who were clamoring 


| for him, lest they should now ill-treat him for the 





delay, he blessed her a thousand times. Visions 
of weary miles’ walking on a wintry road, such 
as his master’s guests had often submitted him 
to, made him cower into his dark and cold room 
when she had gone away, and when he heard a 
noise as of some one ascending the stairs, he 
longed to call her back to suggest some new 
hiding-place. His heart beat quicker when he 
heard the baron’s voice calling for a piece of 
rope. He was to be beaten if he could pe round, 
he well knew. Fear sharpened all his senses, and 
he heard the trailing of a rope upon the floor 
near where he was hiding, but still outside his 
door, which he had contrived to fasten, but 
which he knew the strong arms of these excited 
men could easily pull open. Soon he heard the 
rope applied to the handle of the door, and his 
master’s voice saying: ‘ Let me alone, I can 
open it.” He shuddered, for he knew the rope 
well. It was a rotten bell-rope, formerly used 
in the tower, and had been tied in innumerable 
knots, which in fancy he felt upon his back. 

“ Huzza! huzza!"’ resounded from the guests 
at the bottom of the stairs, as the baron seeceed- 
ed in tying the rope to the handle of the door. 

There was a dead silence after this, then a 
creaking sound as if the rope were parting, and 
then a noise of a log of wood being thrown down 
the steep staircase. He knew no more. Insensi- 
bility had mercifully closed his eyes. 


Meanwhile, the guests were suddenly sobered 


by the falling of their host. With uplifted hands 
they stood below, as the poor, distorted body 
came heavily over the stairs and landed on the 
marble floor at their feet. When they raised the 
head, death was impressed upon the ghastly fea- 
tures. The gipsey’s prophecy had come to pass, 
and the last Von Hohenberg was gone to his ac- 
count. A few of the most sober and reflective 
among the company, stayed to give their pres- 
ence and assistance to the bewildered servants ; 
but the rest, terrified and amazed, left the castle 
precipitately. The hunchback iay in state dur- 
ing the following week. All that his diseased 
mind had suggested, came true. The funereal 
pall canopying the state-bed, the coffin, with the 
shield and helmet, which the custom of his fami- 
ly had rendered indispensable to be laid upon it, 
and the indescribable odor of death which had s 
pained him in his imaginary struggle the night 
before, all were palpable to the senses of those 
who came to look upon him. 

It was on the first day of February, 1728, that 
the last of the race of Hohenberg expired. It 
was on his birthday, too, and as Moraima had 
prophesied, he came to his death by a fool ! 

Trembling, half-fainting, cold and miserable, 
little Lena found her charge. Gently and con- 
siderately, she gradually acquainted him with his 
master’s death, and took him kindly away from 
the scene of excitement to the home of her own 
relatives. When she married, she induced her 
husband, a good-natured, ease-loving German, to 
allow Michael a home in their pretty cottage. 
Kindness and care, combined with quiet industry 
and regular habits, soon changed the buffoon into 
ahealthy and respectable youth. Only in his 
sleep was he visited with dim fears, and often 
he would cry out that the baron was falling. 
When he was just passing over the threshold 
of manhood, and the hearts of Lena’s little chil- 
dren had become securely bound to him, he sud- 
denly wilted beneath the touch of sickness. Like 
an angel, his kind benefactress hovered about his 
feverish pillow, wiped the death-dews from his 
forehead and closed his dying eyes. 

In the funeral-vault of Hohenberg, there were 
two coffins side by side. One bore the inscription, 
“Charles Joseph Baron Von Hohenberg, the 
last of his race. Died on his 32d birthday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1728.” 

On the other, more simple in its adornments, 
was inscribed, ‘‘ Michael Albert Von Hohenberg, 
died March 18, 1734.” 

It was not known until after poor Michael's 
death, that he was the baron’s brother, and that 
the inheritance rightfully belonged to him, One 
person only was parily cognizant of the fact, and 
the baron had bound him by a solemn oath never 
When 
Michael died, he felt absolved from further con- 
cealment, and suggested to Lena that her protege 
should receive those posthumous honors which 
had never been accorded to him in life. The 
castle had stood empty since the death of Charles 
Von Hohenberg ; but the lord lieutenant willed 


to name his suspicion to any living being. 


| hum the Handredth Psalm. 





to rub the wart thi. 
same direction, 


times in the 
saying on each occasion, “ My 
taking care that the incanta- 
tion was unobserved. I cannot, however, bear 
testimony to its success. An old blacksmith in 
Cheshire lamented to me the other day the ill- 
success which attended his bee-keeping ever since 
the death of his wife, attributing it to his having 
neglected fo turn the Aiwes rownd when that event 
occurred. flere we see the union of two super 
stitions : the ill-luck said to attend upon not in- 
forming the hives of the death, and the still com- 
moner superstition, that by turning your chair 
round you change your fortune at cards. The 
same man refused to sell mea hive. T have been 
told in Lancashire, that at midnight on Christmas 
Eve the cows fall on their knees, and the bees 
Tam unwilling to 
destroy the poetry of these old superstitions, but 
their origin, can, T think, be accounted for. Cows, 
as itis well known, on rising from the ground, 
get up on their knees first; and a person going 
into the “shippoon”’ at midnight, would no 
doubt, disturb the occupants, and by ube time 
they looked round, they would all be rising on 
their knees. The buzzing of the bees, too, might 
easily be formed into a tune ; and with the Hun- 
dredth Psalm running in the head of the listener, 
funey would supply the rest. In the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, at the birth of the first child, 
the first slice of the “ sickening cake " is cut into 
small pieces by the medical man, to be used by 
the unmarried as dreaming-bread. Each takes @ 
piece, places it in the foot of the left stocking, 
and throws it over the right shoulder. She must 
retire to and get into bed backways without 
speaking, and if she falls asleep before twelve 
o'clock, her future = wil appear in her 
dream.— Notes and 





LADY FRANKLIN. 


Everybody must admit that Lady Franklin is 
not only an amiable, but a strong-minded woman, 
yet we have heard an anecdote of her sens bility, 
which is deeply affecting. A’ short time since, 
when her ladyship was waiting most anxiously 
to learn the fate of the brave men she had des- 
patched in search of her husband, she fell ill, and 
a consultation of physicians was held at her resi- 
dence. One of these gentlemen, whilst he felt 
her pulse, begged her ladyship would open her 
hand. Her frequent refusal occasioned him so 
much disappointment in ascertaining the precise 
state of her fever, that he took the liberty gently 
to expand the fingers, and he then perceive “d that 
they were grasping a small miniature of Sir 
Jobin. Madam,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
with deep sympathy, “my prescription must be 
unavailing if you are determined to keep before 
your eyes an object, which although deservedly 
dear to you, serves to confirm the violence of your 
distressing symptoms.” “ Sir,” replied the noble 
woman, * this picture has been my sole comtort- 
er ever since the departure of my husband, and I 
am determined it shall be inseparable until, if he 
be dead, I am so happy as to drop after him into 
the grave.""—European Times. 











TOILET IN A CHILIAN VALLEY. 


While I was sitting on the skeleton of a horse’s 
head, writing by the blaze of the fire, I saw two 
girls dressing for the ball. They were standing 
y 47 Stream of water which was running at the 

yoree + the hut. After washing their faces with 
leas ¢ ands, drying them with the lower hem of 
their only garment, they put on their gowns, and 
then, twisting up their het i in a very pretty, sim- 
ple way, they pie lked, by the light ‘of the moon, 
some ye liow flowers that were growing near 
them. These they put fresh into their hair, and 
when this simple toilet was completed, the "y 
looked as interesting, and as nicely dressed, as if 

“the carriage was to have called for them at 

eleven o'clock.” —Travels in Chili. 





Our Curious Department, 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union. | 
A curious Calculation. 

What a curious creature a man would be, says some 
newspaper writer, were his voice in proportion to his 
weight, as that of a locust, which can be heard the dis- 
tance of one-sixteenth ofa mile. The golden wren is said 
to weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling-*ized man 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them, and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, a common man weighed 
as much as 16,000 locusts, and that the note of a locust 
can be heard the sixteenth of a mile, a man of common 
dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limbs, ought to be 
able to make himself heard the distance of one thousand 
miles. 


Queer Custom. 

Among the many strange custome of the past, still pre- 
served in England, is one which requires the sheriff of the 
city of London, or one of the under sheriffs, on any day 
between the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel and the 
Morrow of St. Martin, to perform before the Queen's Re- 


*nembrancer the ceremony of chopping fagotx with a bill- 


hook and adze, aa suit and service fora piece of land ealledt 
the Moor, in Shropshire; and the counting of #ix horse 
shoes and sixty-one nails, as suit and service for a piece of 
land called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
The service was performed last year on the 3st of October 


Singular Death. 
About six years ago a young man in Philadelphia, at- 
tempting to catch a rat, was bitten in the arm The 


| wound was painful immediately after the occurrence, and 


that the body of him who was in reality the last | 


of his race, should be carried into the grand hall 
and laid in such state as had that of his elder 
brother. 

Tears, such as no mortal ever shed over the 
tomb of the latter, fell upon Michael's, from the 
When 


the eldest daughter was sixteen, the emperor be- 


eyes of the good Lena and her little ones. 


| stowed the castle upon a new favorite, and a son 


his own superb shoulders into an exaggerated 


likeness of the hunchback. 


The tumult still rose. Voices grew louder and 


to have the king to sup with him, or, at least, a | mingled with the crash of glasses and the rattling 





of the new family soon after married Claudine 


Bergen. This gentle girl was a second Lena, 
following in the footsteps of her mother. She 
made the young baron happy, and commemorated 
her attachment to the simple friend of her infancy, 
by naming her own child, Michael Albert. 

A long life and a green old age awaited the 
gentle serving-girl of Hohenberg, who was now 
connected, by her danghter's marriage, w'th the 
grandest nobles of the land, and when she pasted 
away, she, too, was laid in the same tomb with 


him she had so generously befriended 





—oor 
Opportunity is the flower of time; and as the 
stalk may remain when the flower is cut off, so 
time may remain with us when opportunity is gone. 


the arm became much swollen Hellef was obtained, and 
the injured limb seemed to be healed At intervals, how- 
ever, it would become inflamed, and a few weeks since the 
diseased part became worse, and the symptoms assured @ 
dangerous form. The sufferer lingered until rerentiy, 
when he expired 

Remarkable Fact. 

Orange or lemon juice left upon a knife, or other piece of 
iron. will, in a few days, produce s stain so nearly resem- 
bling that caused by blood, as to deceive the moat careful 
observer, and not many years ago. in Paris, a man was 
nearly convieted of murder, owing toa knife being found 
in bis possession, stained with what was pronounced by 
several witnesses to be biood, but was afterwards discovered 
to be lime juice. 


A revengeful Puss. 

A Tralee paper states that a cat, having heen chastiaed 
by its owner for some misdemeanor, disappeared  fulbae 
quently, puss stood in her master’s path as he was going 
somewhere from heme, sod erized his hand, to which she 
hell so firmly that her jaws had to be cut in order to re 
lease the hand from her grasp The wound proved ao 
virulent as to cause death 


The Compass Flower. 

A little plant is found upem the prairies of Temas called 
the com pase flower.’ which, ander al) changes of weath 
er, rain. frost or sunshine, invariably turns ite leaves and 
flowers towards the North, thos sflorting an anerring 
guile *o the traveller who, unaided by the needie, sacks te 
ekpeore Chose "est plane ahoue 
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AFAR ON THE SEA! 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Afar on the sea—O, afar on the rea, 

There ‘sa ship that is speeding away from me! 
Around it the foam-wreathing billows arise, 

And above it are bending these same blue skies ; 
But the sun that looks faint on our snow-clad hills, 
Shines bright on the sail that the monsoon fills. 


Afar on the sea—O, afar on the sea, 

A heart there is yearning and sighing for n 
A form on the deck borne along by the tide, 

Fer aye, on this earth, should be here at my side. 
Of Wind of the West, hasten on and bestow 

This kiss to the brow, whose caress it will know! 





Afor on the sea—0O, afar on the rea, 

Where perils arise, and where shipwreck may be— 
O% boy in my arms, with his smile in thine eye, 
Clasp thy innocent hands, as I lift to the sky 
Petitions to save him—return him to shore; 

The contest triumphant—a roamer no more! 
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THE THUNDERSTRUCK: 


—oR,— 
MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATIONS. 
BY) MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


A’ MOMENT’S reflection will convince any one 
of sane mind that superstition, or in other words, 
a predisposition to believe in spiritual agencies, 
and the like supernatural incongruities, is one of 
those inherent weaknesses incidental to human 
nature, wherever human nature is to be found. 

Scientific people have certain profound theo- 
ries for explaining everything of this character 
upon strictly natural grounds. You talk to them 
of ghosts, and they will show you the origin of 
the delusion in a disordered state of the stomach. 
Now this is all very fine, and is probably true in 
several cases out of a great many; but we are 
not willing to apply it to our own individual ex- 
perience in matters of this kind. I have often 
talked with people who have seen ghosts, and am 
satisfied that the united arguments of a skeptical 
world would have failed to undeceive them. 

But upon topics of this kind I have generally 
found old ladies more intractable than any other, 
though as a usual thing they have much less to 
say of ghosts than of some other incomprehen- 
sible matters we could name. For instance, they 
have a very delicate ear for all sorts of super- 
natural noises, and ¢ quently an 
veneration and respect for “ forerunners.” Now 
it is upon the subject of forerunners that I have 
a particular itching to talk. It embraces a 
wider field, a more extensive scope, than the sub- 
ject of ghosts. Our ideas of ghosts are neces- 
sarily confined, while our notions of forerunners 
have no limitation whatever. They belong as 
much to the material as the spiritual world, 
every bit. The manifestation of the spiritual 
phenomena is as various as there are notions 
upon the subject. Among them may be men- 
tioned raps, death candles, and a clear reflection 
of the moon in stormy weather. There are 
many others, if our space would permi: 
might be enumerated with equal propriety _ 
same category of the inexplicable mysteries. As 
to the natural phenomena which are supposed to 
foreshadow disaster and death to the human 
species, in spite of the profound acumen and 
logic of the almanac makers, we might mention 
showers of blood, the unexplained appearance of 
the comet switching his flaming tail among the 
remotest of planets, the shooting of meteors, 
and the wanton killing of Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Showers of blood preceded the Rev- 
olution, shooting stars marshalled in the war of 
1812, and, as our readers well know, a comet 
with a marvellous sweep of tail was the fore- 
runner of Napoleon’s late advent into Italy. 

As for myself, I remember never to have re- 
ceived but one warning from the spiritual world, 
and that has always remained inexplicable to 
me. Perhaps some of our scientific friends, after 
listening to the recital, will afford a solution or 
explanation to the mystery. It occurred when 
I was quite a lad, no more than a dozen or four- 
teen years of age. I had a sister at that time 
three years my senior, an amiable, beautiful girl, 
for whom I entertained the profoundest brotherly 
affection. I think she was just turned of seven- 
teen when she died, and therefore I must have 
been fourteen at the time, good and strong. She 
was unlike all other sisters, I think, or the im- 
pression of her sweet smile would not have re- 
mained so vividly with me after the lapse of so 
many years. She was always kind and consid- 
erate. She never domineered over me as most 
grown-up young ladies do, who are pestered and 
incommoded by younger brothers. And that, 
perhaps, was the secret of her quict mastery over 
me, the reason why my rude, boyish nature was 
so completely subjected to her control; yet she 
never abused that power, or she could not have 
retained it. She died suddenly of a violent 
headache—what would be termed now-a-days a 
congestion of the brain—and the bereavement 
fell upon me like a great shock. Just one week 

preceding this melancholy event, which cast a 
sombre shadow over the remainder of my boy- 
hood, I started on a visit to my uncle’s, at the 
Mountain Farm, as it was called, situated on the 
side of an elevated ridge of country, and just 
two miles distant as the crow flies. 

Between my father’s place and that of my 
uncle, and less than half a mile from the former, 
was located the town barial ground, 
with an abundance of marble slabs and head- 
stones, and though-it has since received the 
euphonious title of Maplewood Cemetery, not a 
maple, nor indeed any other tree, was visible at 
that time. 
light, or quiet and dreamy at midnoon, excepting 
when the sun was at fever heat, and“hen it 
seemed to scorch up everything, unsheltered as it 
was. 








It lay white and spectral in moon- 


The road to my uncle’s led directly past the 
burial ground, and half a mile before reaching 
his farm, it was as straightforward all the way 
as you could draw a line, so that on my return 
no object between there and my father’s house 
would be liable to escape my notice. 








et 
mv 


My uncle had boys about my own age, so I 
made a day of it, as I invariably did whenever 
I was permitted to go there, and just as the sun 
wheeled down behind the long range of foot-hills 
to the west, I started reluctantly for home. I 
could not resist the temptation of staying till 
late, though to own the truth I was a little timid 
about passing the graveyard after dark. But 
when I arrived at the point where the road 
straightened, and likewise where it commenced 
gradually to descend toward the village, which 
was beyond my father’s, I observed a light like 
that produced by an ordinary candle, passing out 
from the porch, and when it reached a little 
green knoll in front of the house, it remained 
stationary for a brief space, and then moved up 
the road in the direction I was advancing. My 
courage rose at sight of it, for I naturally came 
to the conclusion that my father was coming out 
to meet me. I therefore hurried on, always in 
view of the light, which was still advancing. 
When it arrived opposite the burying ground, I 
was still some fifty rods from the enclosure, 
though the object was as unmistakably real to 
my senses as the light by which I am now 
prosing. 

For an instant it seemed to pause, as though 
awaiting some invisible hand to throw open the 
gate of the enclosure ; then it turned and passed 
in. With a palpitating heart, and with hardly 
sufficient strength in my legs to bear up the 
weight of my body, I watched its steady progress 
through the place of interment. It moved 
slowly up the main walk for some distance, then 
turned to the left, and then passed down to a 
spot which I well remembered, for it was the 
little railed enclosure which contained the dust of 
my grandparents. Here it stopped, and after 
hovering for a moment above the spot, it dropped 
suddenly into the earth, like a candle submerged 
in water. I waited to see no more; fear lent me 
wings, and in a very brief space I stood white 
and panting before my parents and sister. They 
naturally inquired the cause of my fright, and 
as soon as I could recover breath, I told them 
what I had seen. 

My mother was sorely troubled, but my father, 
who was skeptical on the subject of forerunners, 
only “ poohed,” though I knew by his thoughtful 
air that the circumstance perplexed him. But 
when a& week later my poor sister was called 
from our midst—was carried in her coffin to the 
same green knoll, that the honest villagers might 
take a last look at the sweet, quiet face they had 
so often admired in life—and borne to the same 
final resting place where I had seen the light 
disappear, my wise father admitted tomy mother 
that there was something he couldn’t understand, 
something unaccountable in what the boy had 
seen. I have always thought so myself. 





I am now about to mention another case, not 
very dissimilar, of which I happened to be per- 
sonally cognizant a few years later. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most surprising cases of the 
kind that has ever come within my notice, and I 
do not know that I ever have seen anything more 
wonderful on record. It may be that the mel- 
ancholy tragedy which grew out of it—so sad to 

plate even as the chief cause why 
at the time it was so indelibly impressed upon 
my memory. But for that, I dare say it might 
have been forgotten in the bewildering maze of 
subsequent events. 

The spiritual sympathy, as well as the bright 
and darkened circumstances surrounding it—pre- 
ceding and coming after—occurred some twenty 
years ago, while the writer was a student at 
D At that time, among my most intimate 
friends, was Charley B——, a gay and handsome 
young fellow of nineteen, and gifted with one of 
the finest organizations it has ever been my lot to 
encounter. 

He was an orphan, and the possessor of a 
moderate fortune inherited from his parents, 
though still under the guardianship of an uncle, 
then residing in Portsmouth. 

Charley B—— and I were very intimate. 
Sometimes with our portfolios, sometimes with 
our guns and fishing rods, we would wander 
about the adjacent country, on what we were ac- 
customed to term “student’s day,” and muse 
upon the fair prospects of the world before us. 
On one of these occasions—and about the middle 
ot the afternoon of a wilting, broiling day in 
snmmer—we came suddenly in view of a snug 
farmhouse, nestling among the trees, and distant 
about two miles from D——. 

It was the first time we had ever wandered in 
that direction, and our eyes drank in everything, 
because everything had the freshness of the 
“new” about it. We had neither of us par- 
taken of the slightest refreshments since break- 
fast, and Charley B: proposed that we should 
stop at the farmhouse and purchase a draught of 
fresh milk. We accordingly made our way up 
to the front portico, and Charley gave a resound- 
ing rap on the door with his knuckles. In a few 
moments we heard a light, elastic step ap- 
proaching, and the next moment a young girl of 
seventeen, beautiful as an angel, and fresh as a 
morning glory, appeared before us. 

Stammering slightly, Charley B—— made 
known the object of our intrusion, and our young 
hostess, with a pleasant, modest smile, invited us 
to enter. 











We followed her, and were soon cosily 
seated in the porch. In a few minutes the young 
girl, who had glided away like a fairy the next 
moment after we had found chairs, re-entered 
again like a bright sunbeam, bearing on a small, 


ealesiee , old-fashioned waiter, ornamented with red and 
autified | pink roses, in a groundwork of green, a brace of 


quart China bowls, brimmed up with baked 
sweet apples and milk, accompanied by some 
liberal slices of hrown bread and butter. We 
thanked her for her hospitality, and I can assure 
the reader that we both did ample justice to the 
fare. 

nm our way back, Charley B—— had but one 
theme—the loveliness, amiability and intelligence 
of the young girl. He wondered very often 
what her name was, and whether she had a lov- 


' er, and whether from her appearance I considered 


she was in any w 
All the 


minded ; 


ay prepossessed in his favor. 
he was restless and absent 
his lessons were imperfectly committed 
—a new thing for him—and when after tea we 


next day 


JTHER LAG OF CUR UNIGN:. 


| had assembled on the playground for a game of 
| cricket, the general inquiry “Where is 
Charley B—— "He was not present, and did 
not make his appearance till past ten in the eve- 
ning. I never saw him in better spirits than 
when he came in that night. We 
gether, and from the first week of our acquaint: | 
ance, I had possessed his entire confidence. He 
laughed and chatted, and joked, and desired to 
know two or three times if I did not consider he 
had been uncommonly stupid all day! I con- 
fessed, “ Yes, I thought so.” 

“Well,” said he, “to own the truth, that 
sweet siren of the farm, with her sweet voice and 
sWeeter smile—not to mention the sweet apples 
and milk, which seemed to please you as well as 
anything—has been running in my head all day, 
to the exclusion of everything else ; and, would 
you believe 


was, 


roomed to- 


do you think but her own? She has no lover, 
leastwise if she has, he has not yet declared 
himself.” 

“You astonish me,” cried I, with an expres- 
sion of undisguised surprise. “How in the 
world have you contrived to see her, and seeing 
her, how have you managed to gain her confi- 
dence to that extent ?” 

“ Well, in the first place, I had got my mind 
so set upon knowing something more about her, 
that I knew without I did I should absolutely be 
good for nothing tor a week to come ; 
I to myself, I'll just take a walk in the direction 
of the farm, and see it my good stars will not 
favor me with a sight of her. As I passed the 
house I saw her entér the orchard, which faces 
or the road, and I soon had the pleasure of ac- 
costing her. She started with surprise on_ first 
beholding me, but I saw she was not displeased. 
We walked in the orchard for half an hour, and 
at the end of that time we were thoroughly ac- 
quainted. She told me everything, and I was 
equally transparent. She is an only child, and 
her name is Clara Melwin.” 

For half an hour longer the happy fellow 
continued to run on, and then very quictly fell 
asleep, to dream, as I have no doubt he did, of 
the beautiful Clara Melwin. 

The next day my chum was in the same situa- 
tion as on the day preceding. His lessons were 
imperfect, he was silent, moody and abstracted ; 
but as the day drew to a close there was a per- 
ceptible brightening up, and after tea he was 
again missed on the playground. 

He came in, however, as on the night preced- 
ing, a little after ten, and I never saw him hap- 
pier, or better pleased with himself and every- 
body. For an hour or more he talked incessantly 
upon his favorite theme—the beauty and gentle- 
ness of Clara Melwin. Sometimes he appeared 
almost wild upon the subject. Then he would 
come down from his flight, and say : 

“Well, I suppose she is but a woman after all ; 
but such a woman! Such awoman! If there 
ever was a woman a man’s fate, she is mine.” 

One day he said to me in a confidential way : 
“When Claraisegbtcen we are to be married. 
It is all settled.” 

On‘another occasion, he said to me in a wild, 
incoherent way - 

“There are some souls that are born to be 
blighted. I shall never wed Clara Melwin. I 
feel a presentiment of evil. My friend, remem- 
ber what I tell you, you will see us both in our 
coffins before another month.” 

This was in the beginning of September. 
There was indeed some mysterious sympathy—a 
susceptibility more spiritual than earthly in its 
character—linking together these two young 
souls, and tuning their hearts in such perfect uni- 
son, that the slightest jar or discord in the phys- | 
ical organism of the one, was instantly, by some 
mysterious power, imparted to the other. One 
day my friend surprised me by saying that Clara 
had just received some painful news. I inquired 
how he knew. He answered that he had just 
experienced a strange shock, and he was confi- 
dent that it proceeded from the heart of one 

rson. 

That same evening on his return he informed 
me that precisely at that hour of the day, Clara 
had received tidings of her aunt’s death, to whom 
from a child she had been fondly attached. On 
another occasion he glanced up from his book, 
and said, while his face turned very white : 

“Clara has just received an injury. I must 
go to her this instant.” 

He brought back news a few hours later that 
she had received a severe scald just at that 
moment. 

But I must hurry on to the closing scenes of 
this melancholy life drama. September was 
drawing to a close, and the remarkable intimacy 
between Charley B—— and Clara Melwin con- 
tinued unabated. Sometimes he was cheerful, 
sometimes despondent; but never for a moment 
did the old presentiment of death forsake him. 

We were seated one afternoon in our room, 
watching the sudden gathering of certain dark 
clouds, as they came rolling up with many a 


ing a black and sulphurous canopy. 
der was already 


The thun- 
booming overhead, and the 





rolling reverberations that precede a severe 
autumnal thunder shower. 

Of a sudden there broke upon us a flash so 
intensely vivid as to nearly blind me, 


showed that the lightning had struck somewhere 
at no great distance. At the same moment I 
observed Charley B—— reel back, pale as death, 
| and press his two hand spasmodically to his heart 

“ As God liveth,” he exclaimed, 
Melwin’s face in that flash! 
came from her to me. 


“T saw Clara 
I felt the shock ; it 
I am sure she is dead!" 
The next moment he recovered his equilibri- 
um, and seizing his hat, rushed madly forth 
the drenching shower. In two hours he returned, 
| wild, haggard and sobbing. 
| dead—killed by The students of 
Dd , with one exception, attended the funeral, 
and that exception, alas! BB, 
a raging 
As he had predicted, I saw them both 
| in their coffins | 


Into 


Clara Melwin was 
lightning ! 





was Charley 
who was tossing in the mad agonies of 


brain fever. 


vefore the expiration of the month 


it, I have found out all about her, | 


ey 
her name, and everything, and from whose lips | 
a | _ tor: 


lurid streak from the verge of the horizon, form- | 


{ 
lightning ploughing its zigzag furrows through 
the dark clouds, accompanied by those territic 


followed } 
instantly by a terrific explosion and crash, which 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Hf, Ludlow, Vt.—The cabinet of the U vapor States is 
formed of the Secretary of State, Lewis Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb; scantany. of War, 
John B. Floyd; Secretary of the Navy, Isaac Toucey 
Secretary of the Interior, Jacob Th wm , Postimaster- 
General, Joseph Holt; and the Atte y General, Jere- 
miah S. Black 

Inquinen, Dover, N. H.—Nebraska contains about three 
once and chirty -five thousand square miles of terri- 







ce * —lIsrael Putnam. one of ee herves of the Revolu- 
70, 


' tion, died on the 29th of May. 
| * Sournsipe. 


“The British attributed their defeat at 
Bunker Hill to the fact that most of the cannon-balls 
brought to Boston were too large for the guns; and 
Gen. Howe writes that this “arose from the dotage of 
an officer of rank in the ordnance department, who 
spends all his time with the schoolmaster's daughter.” 
The young lady alluded to was the daughter of John 
Lovell, master of the Public Latin School. He was a 
man of great learning, and a humorist. He delivered 
the first published address in Faneuil Hall, March 14, 
1792, at the annual meeting of the town, occasioned by 
y death of Peter Faneuil. 

‘.—Scire facias signifies “ cause it to be known ;" and 
‘ the name given to a judicial writ ordering the ‘defen- 


daut to show caure why the execution should not be 
so, thinks | 


made out of a judgment which passed. 

R. L.—The first printers carried their types about in bags, 
and printed small pamphlets, letters, ete., in noble- 
men’s house: 

Surscriper. —_W yomin, 





was dl dand the inhabi 
butchered by Col, Butler and the Indians, July 1, 1778. 

“ LanpsMAN.”—A ail is said to stand well or ill A ship 
is said to stand towards or from the shore, or any ob- 
ject, when poy to stand on, to continue the course ; 
to stand by, to be realy 

Reaper.—The French Provestint insurgents in the Ce- 
vennes, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, were 
called ** Camisards,” from having worn their shirts over 
their dresses on the occasion of some of their nocturnal 






SCRIRER.—The Coliseum of Rome covers an 
area of five and a quarter acres. It had seats for 87,000 
spectators, and morepege hers for 22,000 more ; and in 
its arena th ded with each 
other and with wild fed ng 

M. L., Lowell, Mass.—The best anagram on record is that 
of Burney ‘son Lord Nelson—* Horatio Nelson,” ** Hon- 
or est a Nilo.”’ 

C. D.—In England a knight banneret was created by the 
ceremony of cutting off the four corners of his standard, 
and making it square. 

., Court Street.—The aqueduct of Segovia, Spain, is 

‘in a more perfect state than that of Metz. There are 
two rows of arcades, and about 150 of them remain. 
No cement was used, but the stones were of great size 

E. E.—The shamrock is generally supposed to have been 
the plant called white clover, trifoleum repens; but it 








appears rather to have been the wood-sorrel, oxalis 

acetosila. 
Horoiogist.—The Alepsydra, or water-clock, was intro- 
by Scipio Narsica at Kome, 157 B ri It served 


its purpose in all weathers, while the dial, of course, de- 
pended upon the sun. Sun-dials are occasionally still 
to be seen in Europe. 





FRONTIER DEFENCE. 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report, 
submits an excellent plan for the defence of our 
western and southwestern frontier. If adopted, 
it would prove, we think, both efficient and 
economical. It is to allow by law the enlistment 
of men for the mounted corps, whose term of 
service shall continue for six months, beginning 
in May. These men should be required to fur- 
| nish their own horses, for which a liberal per 
| diem compensation should be allowed them, but 
no remuneration for loss or damage, except a 
horse is killed or crippled in baetle. These six 
months’ recruits, the secretary goes on to say, 
should compose one half of the mounted regi- 
ments, and, if necessary, that number of the 
present force should be disbanded, to make room 
for them. They would be composed of the best 
young men of the frontier, many of whom 
would gladly enter the service for that length of 
| time, but would never think of enlisting for the 
| term of five years. It is no objection to say 
| that six months would be too short a time to 
{ make disciplined troops of these men. They 

would be all skilful riders, and dexterous in the 
| use of fire-arms—soldierly accomplishments 
which it takes years to teach, inadequately, to 
many of our mounted men. As they would go 
at once into the field, they would need little be- 
yond a knowledge of routine necessary in camp 
life, for they would be actually fitted for spy or 
scout duty, so essential in Indian warfare. In 
actual battle with the Indians, success is more 
owing to individual prowess, skill in arms and 
horsemanship, than to discipline. 

After a few years, the system would supply 
the frontier with a very large number of settlers 
sufficiently instructed and disciplined to give 
them confidence and selfreliance, whose personal 
knowledge of the country and the haunts of the 
savages would render them fully capable of either 
defence or attack. In point of economy, great 
advantages would accrue to the territory. It 
would save all the expense for the forage of half 
the number of: horses belonging to the mounted 
service ; it would save the pay, subsistence, fuel 
and quarters of the same number of men for 
half the year, and during the most expensive 
| part of it, the winter; and whilst giving a fresh 
| supply of good horses every year, would cost the 

government nothing for them. To prevent any 
| miscarriage of the plan, it\might be introduced 
! gradually, and in such a manner as not to im- 
pair the efficiency of the service, or to endanger 
the security of the frontiers. The 
New Mexican people would, 

















Texan and 
without doubt, 
gladly embrace such an opportunity to enter the 
service, than whom no better troops for such 
| service could be found. 


This system would save 
| considerable sums in the line of spies and guides 
nearly all of whom are now taken from this class 
of men. 





Tue catest Case or Verpancr.—A glass 
of soda water was offered to a country lad, who 
rejected it with the “Do 


“to 


greatest indignation 
you think I am a salamander,” 
drink water biling hot?” 


he said, 





——-— 
Puscuise ovt Eves.—The eyes of needles 
are punctured by a machine which, superin- 
tended bya boy, can punch twenty thousand a 


day. 





Tue Cocnts-Cnisvese.—These rascals have 
been at their old work persecuting Christians— 


but the French will soon put an end to that. 


—____ —_-_<—- _— — 
A proritapLe Prar.—Dumas, Jr, sold the 
copyr of his new play, which all Paris is 
praising, fur $5000. 
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MINING IN THIS COUNTRY. 





This subject, which is of universal interest and 
immense importance, is being discussed at pres 
ent by scientific individuals. Tmmense as has 
lately been the amount of gold exported fr the 
United States, vet the capacity of California, and 
other gold regions of this country, has never vet 
been thoroughly tested! Although America, 
from its discovery until this day, has furnished 
the great bulk of the precious metals, mining as 
an art, or as a science, has never been well an 
derstood here, nor systematically followed, esp 
cially in the United States. Gold being found 
for the most part, on the surface, in the alluvial 


sands, is extracted by the rudest means and the 
most unskilful operators, the process being un 
worthy of the name of mining. The few deep 
the 
gold-bearing rocks are wrought, scarcely form an 
exception to this remark. The 
and those of the less valuable 


mines in Virginia and the Carolinas, where 
ores of silver, 
metals are, how 
ever, to be procured only by deep mining, 
the resources of the United States are to be 
veloped in this direction. The 
lead—of Missouri and the adjacent re: 


and 
de 

of 
ions, has 
been hitherto dug from beds of clay at a consid 
erable depth. There is no regular lode or vein, 
and the process of procuring it is even less like 
mining than the washing of auriferous sands 
The native copper of Lake Superior has no anal- 
ogy in the previous history of mineral explora- 
tion. By-and-by, when Science shall have loaned 
herself kindly to the development of the mining 
of the indigenous metals here, we shall surprise 
the world! 


yalena—ore 





FASHION AND ART. 

We are afraid our fashionables are very rarely 
good connoisseurs of painting, though they all 
pretend to a taste for the fine arts. We have 
often been amused at the criticisms and com- 
ments we have overheard, while 
Williams & Everett’s gallery. Apropos of this 
subject, the New York Tribune tells the follow- 
ing good story: Two very splendidly attired 
ladies recently made a condescending visit to the 
studio of one of our distinguished landseapists, 
and asked the privilege of looking at his  pic- 
tures. The artist was but too happy to comply 
with their request, and placed before them a bril- 
liant sunset which he had just finished. His vis- 
itors were lavish of those charming epithets 
which ladies bestow so liberally upon the objects 
of their admiration. “©, isn’t it lovely! How 
sweet! How natural!” ete. And then, after 
gazing at the glowing canvass for a few minutes 
in rapt silence, the lady who had been loudest 
in expressing her admiration, said with a naivete 
which must have penetrated to the very core of 
the painter’s heart: “ Pray, Mr. G , is ita 
moonlight?” The artist meekly replied that it 
was intended for a “sunset.” “©, indeed!” 
replied the lady. “ Pray, Mr. G——, which do 
you think the most difficult to do, pictures in oil 
or in worsted?” “ Really,”” replied the aston- 
ished painter, “TI am unable to say, for ‘I have 
never done anything in worsted."” “Ah,” said 
the lady, “1 find it so difficult, in working little 
dogs, to put in the eyes!’ But these, of course, 
were exceptional ladies. 


standing in 














STAMPED PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

This new patent is now in the hands of the 
Post Office Department, with a view to examine 
into its merits and practicability. It consists of 
asheet of paper of any size, the outside half 
sheet being shaped like the flap of an envelope, 
and when folded, has the appearance of au ordi- 
nary envelope. The United States postage 
stamp is printed on the right-hand corner. It 
frequently happens that, in the hurry of business, 
the usual envelope is torn off and thrown away, 
when, if the correspondent fails to postmark it 
on the inside, great inconvenience is experienced. 
This new style is especially adapted to the con- 


venience of business men generally. 





Tue Accipent at Lawnencer.— The sud- 
den fall of the Pemberton Mills at Lawrence, on 
the 10th instant, by which a vast number of hu- 
man beings were swept out of existence without 
a moment's warning, stands on record without a 
parallel for horror. The number of victims and 
the cause of the catastrophe are not yet fully 
known. Verily “in the midst of life we are 
in death.” 

_ Horrors. - 

Cuamracye Wixe.—Having lately had ocea- 
sion to procure for an invalid some pure Cham- 
pagne wine, which had been ordered by a physi- 
cian, we obtained some of the new Féry’s brand 
from the importer, Mr. A. Malye, No. 160 
State Street, and it proved to be so excellent an 
article, that we have felt impelled to call public 
attention to it. Mr. Malye deals only in the best 

i —_- 

Cuarces Dickenxs.—Dickens has written ton 
friend in Memphis, in reply to a sugvestion, that 
he has nothing “to explain away” in any of his 
published remarks on this country, that he wishes 
us well, ete. We are rather sorry for this, for 
there are many things in his “American Notes” 
which are—the reverse of truth 


— owes. Ce 





THe Uxtversar Passion —A foreigner, who 
had mixed among Many nations, was asked if he 
had observed any particular quality in our « 
that might be considered universal 
“ Me tink dat all men love lazy.” 








He replied 


7~ocece 


Locars.—It is a difficult task to 


pick up or 
invent good local items 


The local itemizers of 
| Cincinnati are the best in the world: 


| make an interesting story out of nothing 


they can 


| ————-- Deseo 


Vestvat1.—The Parisians say that thi« Re 


ton favorite is a fine actress and a finelooking 

ing 

woman, but they can't say much for her singing 
———-_ «re. 


As Artist's Stupio —A_ portrait 











painter's 
studio reminds one of a street during «a row—it 
is fall of striking likenesers 
— o—mpee + 
A Hint. —Trifling precautions will often 
prevent great mischiefs; asa slight turn of the 


wrest parnes a mortal thrust 
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THE HORSE MART. 
Rosa Bonheur has tried her pencil successfully 
at depicting 
can succeed with the pen. 


a horse mart; let us see how far we 
We will suppose an 
innocent gentleman, Mr. Verdant Green, bent on 
buying a horse at auction. Of course he wants 
a perfect paragon, young, sound, kind, good in 
saddle and liarness, not afraid of cars or guns, 
ete., ete. He finds the stable yard crowded with 
countrymen, hostlers, horse-chaunters, grooms, 
trainers, “legs” and sporting gents. Mr. Green , 
tries to look like a sporting gent himself; but in 

spite of his spotted neckcloth, green cutaway and 

bronze buttons, the auctioneers and the chaunters 

recognize him as a “ flat,” 
ingly. 


and treat him accord- 
The chaunters group themselves in his 
vicinity, and watch him narrowly. The auction- | 
ecr looks at his Frodsham watch, and mounts the 
stand. 

“Jimmy,” he says to an assistant, 
take the brown mare first.”’ 

“Ah,” says one chaunter to another, of course 
loud enough for the watchful Green to overhear, 
“there’s an animal for you! Sech sperit! sé¢ch 
blood! If I was going to buy a horse, that ’ere 
mare ‘ud be the ticket for my money.” 

Mr. Green pricks wp his ears. 

“Do you know her?” asks chaunter number 
two. 

“Like a book,’ answers chaunter number 
one. 

“Young?” 


“we'll 


“ Seving vears.” 

“ Kind ¢” 

“A babby might drive her. She’s wuth a 
hundred and fifty, if she’s wuth a cent.”’ 

“There, gentlemen,” says the auctioneer, 
pointing to the raw-boned, wall-eyed steed, whose 
ears are laid flat back on her head, and whose 
ribs are all prominent, “there’s an animal that 
I’m proud to offer you. Look at her! she 
speaks for herself. She has all the points of a 
three-minute nag. Seven years, last grass—full 
of spirit, yet gentle as a kitten—sound and kind, 
has been driven in double and single harness, and 
is first-rate under the saddle. Sold for no fault, 
the owner going abroad. What am I offered for 
this mare? Give a bid, gentlemen—say some- 
thing—sale peremptory. What am I offered? 
Give me a hundred, to begin with.” 

“A hundred dollars!” gasps Green, in breath- 
less eagerness. ‘ 

“Thank ye, sir. Only a hundred am I offered 
for this splendid mare. And ten, shall I say it ?”’ 

“One hundred and ten,” says a red-faced 
man, smelling strongly of the stable. 

“Twenty,” says Verdant. 

“Thirty!” says chaunter number two; and so 
on, till Mr. Green finds himself the owner of 
the wonderful mare at one hundred and _ninety- 
five dollars. 

He pays the money, gets a receipt, and comes 
for his bargain the next morning. She is put 
to a trotting-wagon, and Green drives out towards 


Brighton. But on the Milldam, the mare, after 
plunging, bolting, rearing, backing and starting, 


set to work kicking furiously, dashing the wagon 
to atoms, and having freed herself of the har- 
ness and vehicle, rushes wildly back to the 
stable. 

Green follows in a fury, and discovers the auc- 
tioncer smoking his cigar. 

“YT want my money back. That mare I 
bought of you has turned out the reverse of 
everything I expected. She’s nearly been the 
death of me.” 

“T can’t possibly Feturn your money,” replied 
the smiling auctioneer. 

“Then I'll recover it by law.” 

“You'll tind that equally impossible.” 

“ Wasn’t the horse warranted ?”” 

“Very true, sir; I gave the mare’s character, 
as it was given me by the owner. I am sorry, 
but not answerable for your disappointment.” 

“ But the warranty—” 

“Expired at sunset, on the day of sale.” 

There, reader, is a sketch from life. Isn’t our 
horse mart as good, in its way, as Rosa 
Bonheur’s ? 





Poritics.—After reading a few passages from 
a political journal before us, we are startled to 
learn that this country is on the “very verge of 
destruction,” that a slow match is lighted, ready 
to blow the Union to eternal smash, that every- 
body is likely to be murdered by somebody else, 
and that, in short, the American Republic is at 
anend! We'll bet a big apple that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, and every day next week, and 
that even the United States will survive. What 
a humbug politics is, to be sure ! 





Cutture oF THE Grasses.—A brief but 
valuable treatise on this important subject has 
been published for general circulation by the 
State, and any farmer in Massachusetts can ob- 
tain a copy of the pamphlet free, by mail, by 
sending a request to C. L. Flint, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, Boston, inclosing a 
penny postage stamp. 





Marro.—When Mario was in this country, he 
read the news of his death in a French news- 
paper. On his return to Paris, he paid his com- 
pliments to the editor. “ Do you remember vou 
buried me, said he. “I'd forgotten it,” 
replied the editor. “But what’s the odds? 
You'll come to it, sooner or later.” 





sir?” 





Macwanimity.—Pleasant enongh was the 
of the person, being re- 
proached with not having avenged himself for a 
caning, said—* Sir, I never meddle with what 
passes behind my back.” 


magnanimity who 








Tue Commerce or Bostox.—For the year 
1859, the total number of foreign entries at this 
port was 3124. In 1858, the number was 2879— 


245 less. 





Ice.—According to present appearances, we 
shall have a superb crop of this summer luxury 
for home consumption and export. 





Skatine 1x Bostoy.—A skating field some 
ht acres in extent, is now open in the 


Skating Park at the South End. 
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and the balance in notes secured by 
| upon the land. 


| pays his debts, enriches himself.” 


| affections, is 
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THE BACK BAY LANDS. 

This property is quite a gold mine for the good 
old Commonwealth of Massachusetts. From the 
eighth annual report of the Commissioners on 
the Back Bay, it appears that during the past 


year Messrs. Goddard and Lawrence have paid 


into the treasury the sum of $56,500 for lands 


purchased the previous year, payment of which | 


has been delayed on account of the disagreement 
between the State and the city of Boston relative 
to the lands. In addition, sales of land have 
been made within the year to individuals, 
amount of 61,795 square feet, for $118,710 52, of 
which the sam of $38,752 53 was paid in cash, 
mortgages 
The payment of a portion of 
these notes has been anticipated. 

The full amount paid into the State Treasury 
in cash, or its equivalent, during the year ending 
September 30, 1859, has accordingly been 
$175,211 28, which, added to the amount re- 
ceived prior to October 1, 1858, viz., $17,500, 
gives a total of $192,711 28. Of this sum, 
there has been expended for the improvement of 
the territory and collateral expenses, $81,289 99, 
and there is a balance of $15,065 remaining of 
the moiety appropriated by law for this purpose. 


| Besides the payments for filling, included in this 
| expenditure, there have been conveyed to Messrs. 


Goss and Munson 170,920 square feet of land, 
accepted by them as equivalent to $200,573 in 
payment for filling, in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. 

The quantity of “good and solid earth and 
clean gravel” deposited in the lands belonging 
to the Commonwealth, up to the first day of 
October, was 611,500 cubie yards; for which, 
and the surface levelling, there has been paid to 
the contractors the sum of $247,808. Of the 
filling, 529,066 yards have been deposited since 
the last annual report. The lands sold have 
brought from $1 50 to $3 per square foot. Up- 
wards of two millions of square feet of saleable 
lands remain. 





ABUNDANT RICHES. 

The silver discoveries in California promise to 
be of far more importance than the discovery of 
gold in 1848, inasmuch as the product of the 
lighter metal will now be more abundant, and its 
comparative appreciation in value, growing out 
of its relative scarcity, will cease, thus removing 
the apprehension of a troublesome change which 
has given so much uneasiness to political econo- 
mists. The samples of silver-bearing quartz, 
now at the Assay Office, fully justify the reports 
heretofore published. The ore is worth in its 
richest developments about $5000 per ton, and 
the field of discovery appears to be a solid mine 
of this wealth thirty miles in length. These sil- 
ver mines were first discovered on the 20th of 
June last, by Captain McLaughlin, of Angels 
Camp, Calaveras county. The principal part of 
the ore is taken out forty feet below the granite 
surface. The lead is from four inches to two 
feet in width. Washoe Valley is one hundred 
and eight miles from Nevada, via Downieville 
Pass, and about thirty miles from Genoa, Carson 
Valley. Virginia City is the name of the camp 
in the vicinity of the mines. Claims have been 
taken up for miles upon the supposed continua- 
tion of the lead. Some are sinking shafts, and 
others are running drifts. Population is rapidly 
increasing. Capital and labor are required, as 
silver mines do not yield an immediate return 
like the gold placers. What an Aladdin-like 
age we live in! 





Tue Skating Manxia.—We hope that the 
enthusiastic devotees of skating will not forget 
due caution, in their zeal for this delightful amuse- 
ment. Let them bear in mind the “ awful warn- 
ing” that used to be repeated to us, in our 
younger days : 

“Three children sliding on the ice 

All on a summer's day, 

As it fell out, nd, all fell in, 
The rest they away. 

Now had these cunlared been at school, 
Or skating on dry ground, 

A thousand pounds to one pennie, 
They never had been drownded.”” 

We may have wronged the inspired author of 
these lines—but we have quoted from memory. 





Success.—If you wish to succeed in life, keep 
your eye fixed upon a certain goal, regardless of 
blame or praise. What would become of the 
rope-walker, if he listened to the talk of the peo- 
ple about him, or suffered his eye to wander 
for a moment from the mark he selected # 





Genera Scorr.—What a noble old man 
this hero of two wars is! Think of him at this 
age crossing half the globe to perform his duty, 
and returning to his post at New York, all within 
the space of a few months! He has a soul and 
body like that of the Iron Duke. 





A Deprtor’s Joke.—A person was repeat- 
ing before Martainville the old maxim, “ Who 
“Bah!” re- 
joined Martainville; “that is an idle rumor 
which creditors are endeavoring to circulate !” 





A Fixep Fact.—Worldly prosperity is a 
much greater drain upon our energies, than the 
most severe adversity; there is no spring, no 
elasticity ; it is like walking through life upon a 
Turkey carpet. 





Hort.—Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but 
an unsafe friend. He’ll do on a pinch for a 
travelling companion, but he is not the man for 
your banker. 





Hasneesn.—The use of hasheesh, in nervous 
getting quite common abroad. 
Rather a dangerous remedy, we should think ! 
+. 
Farr—will be held in this 
by the Massachusetts Charit- 


A Mecuastcs’ 
city next autumn, 


| able Mechanic Associatien. 





Tuat’s so.—Few men are driven to desper- 
ation, without having themselves had a hand in 
the driving. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 


| Guest are sent together for $3 a year. 





to the 
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| Hungarians should act in union against it, 


| wit of the three kingdoms as follows : 


| city, 
| 3 
| for the year 1859. 1 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 

To-morrow is the day on which lazy people 
work and fools reform. 

Lovers of sleighing and skating have already 
been gratified the present season. 

The new chandelier at the Boston Theatre is 
an institution worth seeing. 

Prentice says all children born in @ garret are | 
high-born and up in the world. 

Anger is the most impotent passion that clouds | 
the mind of man. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood, of Springfield, has married 
over twelve hundred couples in fifty years. 

The explosion of steampipe in Colt’s pistol | 
factory injured his arms to the value of $17,000. 
The health of the 
city is excellent and business good. 

Five thousand London builders still hold out 
in their ruinous strike. 

Mr. Fitzjames O’Brien denies the authorship 
of “ Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” but praises it. 

The Duke of Modena is about starting a 
newspaper to advocate his claims. 

The receipts of hogs at Muscatine, Ia., up to 
Dec. 31, amounted to 14,956. 

The Crown Prince of Denmark has become 
insolvent. What will the creditors do ? 

Last year on all our railroads 129 persons were 
killed and 411 wounded. 

During the same time 242 persons were killed 
and 146 wounded by steamboat accidents. 

The American Watch Company at Waltham 
employ a great number of women. 

The small pox is said in foreign journals to be 
greatly on the increase. 

Robert Treat Paine received eleven dollars a 
line for his ode, ‘‘ Adams and Liberty.” 

Miss Adelina Patti, the opera-singer, was born 
at Madrid, Spain, April 9, 1843. 

The “Enchanted Beauty” is still drawing 
crowds to the Boston Museum nightly. 

Cultivate true sentiments and good manners 
will suggest themselves. 

The poet must trust his instincts, and paint 
what appears to his mind. 

They have had cold weather in France, lately, 
with heavy falls of snow. 

The London journals ridicule the Suez canal 
project—but it may be a great thing. 

The United States frigate Germantown and 
steamer Powhatan were lately at Shanghai. 


New Orleans is very gay. 





THE BEARD. 

Americans are fast becoming a bearded nation, 
cultivating the mustache and beard generally all 
over the fuce. It is a fashion that has crept over 
the water to us, and not an unbecoming one to 
many. Still it requires much tact and good taste 
to manage the beard so that it shall be becoming 
to the wearer. It will serve to hide an ill-formed 
mouth, and of course as well as to hide a hand- 
some one; the teeth look clearer and whiter from 
behind a dark mustache. The beard may be so 
trimmed and arranged as to glo much in remedy- 
ing any natural defect. A short face may be 
made longer, and a narrow one broader, a lack of 
development in the chin remedied, and other de- 
sirable objects attained. Ladies generally like 
the beard, not ng to this th which 
nature has created between the sexes. We ac- 
knowledge a liking for the appendage ourself, 
considering it not only comfortable, but manly 
and becoming. 








LOCOMOTIVE IN CAIRO. 

The British government lately sent a traction 
locomotive engine to the Viceroy of Egypt. 
After receiving it, Said Pacha ordered the engi- 
neer to get up steam, and had the half-dozen 
carriages of the personages attending and his 
own attached to it; then, requesting them to get 
into their carriages, he started off with them— 
the locomotive at full speed—to the dismay of 
its unwilling passengers. ‘They thus passed 
through the principal streets of Cairo, to the 
amazement of its Arab inhabitants, and through 
the Esbequeh, or Grand Place, on the way to 
the Palace of Kazer-el-Nil. The Europeans col- 
lected in front of Sheppard’s Hotel to witness the 
scene were highly amused at this novel passenger 
train thus exhibited through the city of the 
caliphs in the suite of its present ruler. 





Take 1r Home.—Don’t fail to purchase a 
copy of The Welcome Guest at the nearest peri- 
odical depot, for four cents, and take it home to 
your family. It is full to the brim of choice and 
attractive matter. It is of the mammoth size, 
and contains enough reading to fill any ordinary 
sized book, in each week’s issue. Clean and 
beautiful in its aspect, it is entirely original, new 
style, new corps of writers, fresh and inviting 
throughout. 





Great Varrety.—Our long connection with 
the publishing business has given us unequalled 
facilities as it regards engaging the best of talent 
for our columns, and our readers will observe the 
large number of new and brilliant contributors 
we are constantly adding to our list. The corps 
of writers, of both sex, who now contribute to 
our journals exceed sixty in number! 





Domestic DiaLocue.—Cook—Ma’am, what 
will I order for dinner? Young Housekeeper— 
What was it yesterday, Biddy! Cook—A leg 
of mutton, ma’am. Young Housekeeper—Well, 
then, we'll have a leg of beef, to-day. 





HeyGary.—Ther: is a lively prospect of war 
in Hungary. The Austrian army there is 50,000 
weak, such a force being a mere bagatelle if the 








Tree.—Sir Andrew Agnew characterizes the 
The Sec rte h 
play upon the frelings, the Lrish play upon ideas, 
and the English play upon words. 





Goop Brstvess.—Last vear the New Haven 
Clock Company turned out 150,000 complete 
clocks, and 170,000 finished movements. | 


+ aon + 


Maritime.—Marine arrivals at New York 


have averaged one thousand a month 


CUR UNIGN:’ 


Foreign Mtems. 


The best informed parties in England are of 
the opinion that the Great Eastern ste camship will 
never cross the Atlantic. 

Messrs. Rothschild, it is rumored, have pur- 
chased the St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railway 


| from the Russian government 


A holy war has been proclaimed in Morocco 


} which will bring thousands of Moors to the sea- 


port towns to defend their country. 


The American ladies in Paris are aiding the 
funds for a chapel there by holding a fair in the 


| Marquis of Hertford's house, on the Boulevard. 


The fighting between the Spaniards and the 
Moroquins grows in fierceness. The latter show 


much spirit, and take the part of assailants, 
generally. 
Austria is in a bad way. The Protestants 


threaten to rebel if she should not establish re- 
ligious equality; and the Catholics threaten to 
rebel if abe should establish it. 

Mr. James White, of Wickham Market, has 
completed and has now in constant operation a 
self-winding clock, which determines the time 
with accuracy. 

It is said in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review that more than one half of the adult 
population of England and Wales cannot write 
their names. 

It is suspected that the bones of the brave men 
who fell in the Crimea are exported for manure, 
Britain taking the most of them. “ The paths 
of glory lead but to” guano. 

The Governor-General of Siberia has been 
paying a visit to the Japanese capital, having a 
fleet of twelve vessels. A visit of that kind al- 
ways carries its own welcome with it. 

A charch is about to be erected by the Russian 
government near Inkerman, the funds for which 
are supplied by the sale of the cannon balls 
which have been picked up at Inkerman and 
Sebastopol. 

The medical practitioners announce, that a 
rather strongly developed small pox is raging 
epidemically at Paris. It does not attack chil- 
dren alone, but older people, who have too long 
omitted to have themselves re-vaccinated. 

Orders have reached Woolwich for increasing 
the royal artillery from the present strength of 
14 to 16 brigades. It is besides intended to 
mount two extra batteries, to be horsed and 
manned with eighteen-pounder siege guns. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Beauty is the health of goodness. 

Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 

The throb of the heart is the voice of fate. 

When modesty is once extinguished it never 
returns. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present. 

No incense so blinds a woman as that which 
burns for her alone. 

Thou shalt stand a deity, sweet woman, and be 
worshipped. 

Home comprises all the space that a woman 
should desire to shine in. 

Anger is a disturbance of life’s serenity, and, 
like the whirlwind, destructive. 

If you cannot pardon your friends, 
you, your anxiety will be brief. 

Esteem is the mother of love, but the daughter 
is often older than the mother. 

Charity would lose its name, were it influenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise. 

Moderation is the silken string ranning through 
the pearl chain of all virtue. 

Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue 
is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

The gifts that circumstances make in our char- 
acter, we are apt to regard as its native fruit. 

Men are said to admire that which they look 
up to, and to love that which they look down 
upon. 

We admire the face of a fine woman most 
when she is present, but her figure most when 
she is absent. 

The station does honor the man, but the man 
should, by honesty of conduct, honor the station 
he occupies. 

Shut not thy bosom to the tenderness of love ; 
the purity of its flame shall ennoble thy heart, 
and soften it to receive the fairest impressions. 

No mistake is greater than to suppose that en- 
joyment depends upon extraordinary and diffi- 
cult conditions. We can make ourselves very 
happy for hours, with simply watching happy 
people. 

The triumph of woman lies not in the admira- 
tion of her lover, but in the respect of her hus- 
band, and that can only be gained by a constant 
cultivation of those qualities which she knows he 
most values. 


Hoker's Budget. 


nor they 








What most resembles half a cheese? The 
other half. 
Why is sunshine never required? Because it 


is not mist. 

A wife’s farewell to her husband every morn- 
ing—buy-and-buy. 

J. Diddler’s Shakepearion advice to his tailor: 
“ Charge, Chester, charge !”” 

The way we marry—ring the bride’s finger, 
and then wring her heart. 

Under a long dress you have a perfect right te 
suspect there lies a large foot. 

When your hair gets into disorder, what heath- 
en deity should it name? Comus. 

Why is an Englishman like nineteen shillings t 
Because he is under a sovereign. 

“ Whose son are you, my little boy?” “TI 
aint nobody's son ; I'm Mr. Thompson's nephew, 
sir.” 

“My bark is wrecked,” as the dog said, when 
thrown overboard into the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Some bachelors join the army because they 
like war, and some married men because they 
like peace. 

The philosopher Frazer says that, “though a 
man without money is poor, a man with n@hing 
but money is still poorer.” 

It is very well that the youth of our country 
should vet high, but they should do so as the oaks 
do—by drinking water. 

Byron was disenchanted when he saw his in- 
amorata eating. In other words, he faltered 
when youth and beauty were at steak 

A rascally old bachelor says a man frequentls 


| admits that he was in the wrong x, but a woman 


never—she was “ only mistaken,”’ 

Sweddlepipes thinks that instead of giving 
credit to whom credit is due the cash had better 
be paid Sweddlepipes should not im- 
pertinent. 


be 


One of our exchanges, intending to be severely 
classical, has a compositor who made 7 
late ‘The rubicund was 
rum was fluid no more.” 


itsay ina 
issue crossed, and 

A married lady being asked to waltz, gave the 
following appropriate anawer: “ No, thank vou, 
sir; I have just as muc h hugging at home as 1 
can attend to 





Muill and Scissors. 





It is reported from Paris that two office 
the Touk n dockyard have 
which ts said to increase the 
of coal seventy-five per cent, 
Newcastle coal will become the 
liquid, to four tons, and that French coal will 
last twice as long as it now does 


nvented a layaid 
combustible px 
so that one ton of 


wer 


equal, with 


A letter from Jerusalem says: “In order to 
protect travellers from bandits, Surreya Dasha, 
Governor of Palestine, has ordered that thirty 
blockhouses, to be occupied by troops, shall be 
constructed at intervals on the roads from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Ebron, and 
from Ramich to Gaza.” 

The Baytield Preas says of the Winconsin 
lake fisheries he fish are coming into the 
and our fishermen are busy taking and bar- 
refling them for shipping early in » by spring 
Early last spring they brought eight dollars per 
barrel. There are now about 300 nets at work 
in the bay.” 


bay, 


An action to determine the tite to a barrel 
worth ninety cents was recently brought by Ado! 
phus Marx against Koster & Spelbrick, of La- 
uvette, Ind. Already the costs have amounted 

to $50, and the case is yet to be carned to a 
| higher court 

A superior quality of iron ore has been dis 
covered on the premises of Mr. Henry Albert, 
in Mansfield, Warren county, No J he dis- 
covery Was made by the Lackawanna Coal and 
Iron Company. 

Mr. Chandler, 


of Boston, while visiting 
Niblo’s) Theatre, in New York, had his pocket 
picked of $520. A policeman saw the theft, 
arrested the thief, and made Mr. Chandler quite 
whole again. 

On the western rivers during 1859, there were 
62 steamboats sunk, 26 burned, and 6 lost by 
explosions; by which disasters 396 lives were 
lost. The loss of property is estimated at 
$2,333,000. 

The mail in Greenbriar county, Va., was at 
tacked last week on Spring Mountain by two 
men, when the mail boy drew a pistol and shot 
one of them on the spot. The other took to his 
heels. 

The total number of American vessels re- 
ported lost or missing during December, was 

6; the total of the vear, 402, the value of which 
is set down at $5,599,000, 

The Morse telegraph patent expires in 1861, 
and will then be free to the public. It will cause 
considerable extension of telegraph lines, and 
will give rise to a good deal of competition, 

The exports of hay from the Kennebec River 
alone, this season, amounts to at least 7100 tons, 
at an average to the farmers of $12 per ton, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $85,000, 

‘The total losses which have resulted from fires 
occurring within the United States during the 
year 1859, exclusive of losses less than $10,000, 
amounted to $14,885,000, 

The value of fancy, thorough bred stock in 
England may be estimated from the fact that 
Colonel Townsley lately refused the sum of ten 
thousand dollars tor a short-horned bull, 

The Chicago (Illinois) Herald says that the 
railroads centering in that city have determined 
to issue no more passes or hylf-fare tickets to 
clergymen. 

A leopard seal, weighing between two and 
three hundred pounds, was shot on the rocks at 
Seaconnet Point, near Newport, Rhode Island, 
December 17. 

‘There are 219 vessels laid up at Chicago, 
comprising, steamers, 2; propellers, 13; barks, 
10; brigs, 22; schooners, 142; sloops, 1; canal 
boats, 26. 

Lola Montez is reported to have written a 
drama of great pathos and beauty, which has 
been accepted at one of the London theatres. 

During the past year 187 applications for di- 
vorce were filed in the Philadelphia common 
pleas court, and 76 couples were disunited. 

‘The state of affairs in Mexico is completely 
chaotic—commerce is ruined, and forced loans 
and contributions are the order of the day. 

A new Baptist church edifice, built at a cost of 
five thousand dollars, was opened and dedicated 
recently at Carbondale, Pa. 

The Alabama legislature has passed a law im- 
posing a fine of $500 on all spirit mediums who 
give public sittings. 

There are in the United States 55 different re- 
ligious orders belonging to the Catholic church— 
24 of men and 31 of women, 

Business is entirely suspended at Danbury, 
Ct., in consequence of the great prevalence of 
the small pox there. 

The loss by fires in Philadelphia last year 
was $258,965, on which there was $191,750 
insurance. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. —— Mr. Nelson D. Hutch- 

inson to Miss Almira M. Nawc 
Kev. Mr. Warren, Mr. "Pliny Nickerson to Miss © 

Augusta Damon 

By Rev ik Robbin, Mr. William ©. Reeves to Miss 
Anna M. Tra 

if Lendl Me’ King, Mr. Charlies J. Page to Miss Katie 
Cc 

A peg Mr. Thayer, Mr. Howard Lyon to Miss Hannah 
E. Wilson 
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SAILOR-BOY’S PLEA FOR A BETHEL. 


Written om the occasion of the late Bethel Faw at Boston 
Musie Hall 


BY SUSAN MH. BLAISDELL. 


A Bethel for the sailor-boy! O, ye who dwell at ease 
In pleasant homes, hark to the voice that cometh from 


the seas! 

From every wave against your shores that rears its crest 
of foam : 

That bears a white-winged veasel out, or brings @ sailor 
home ;— 

From yonder place, where, clustering close, the masts like 
forests rise: 

Where, in your wealthy city’s port, the crowded shipping 
lies — 

You may hear its earnest pleading for the gathering hun- 
dreds there, 

Who wait to kneel and worship in the sailor's house of 
prayer! 


0, happy, happy homes are yours, and fireside circles 
bright, 

That, parted only with the morn, may meet again at night: 

And still and holy Sabbath days. when men from toil may 


cease, 

When for six days of care and thought comes one of rest 
and peace; 

And yours the soft-toned Sabbath chimes, on the still air 
that flow 

From sacred walls of worship, where your happy house- 
holds go; 

And yours the prayer that rises when the full heart's 
depths are stirred, 

And the song of sweet thanksgiving, and the preaching of 
the Word! 


Not such a lot the sailor’s!—nor home, nor rest has he, 

For ceaseless toil and wanderings wild forever on the sea! 

For him, from quiet city streets and country hillsides 
borne, 

No sweet and solemn Sabbath chimes awake the Sabbath 
morn; 

No sound of Sabbath service breaks the lonely ocean air, 

No hymn of praise arises, no pastor's voice of prayer; 

But weary weeks and toilsome months the sailor wears 
away, 


Vnbrigh hall 


dand 





i by a single Sabbath day! 


A Bethel for the sailor! His weary wanderings o'er, 

Let its walls arise to greet him as his footsteps press the 
shore! 

Let him join the Sabbath worship so long to him denied: 

Let him hear again the story of a Saviour crucified! 

You may see the seed you scatter with unsparing hand 
and bold, 

Springing up within his bosom, bearing fruit an hundred 


fold ; 

And the Bethel that you build him, for an earthly temple 
given, 

May for him become the threshold of the pearly gates of 
heaven. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORNING DEW. 
A TALE OF THE BACKWOODS. 


BY LT. T. SMITH REED. 


“Jessy, [am poor; but I do not forget that 
Tam a gentleman both by birth and education, 
and I will not permit David Nuggall to traduce 
me. Here, in these forests, we have not the pro- 
tection that a civilized and condensed society 
gives its members. A man must depend upon 
himself, and must not only win by labor, his 
daily bread, but must depend upon his own right 
hand and his own strong arm, for protection 
against violence, and for his remedy for insult. 
You say that they are not your lovers, this David 
Nuggall, and that Pat Mulligan, who, although 
they call me white-handed, have felt that the 
white hand can find its way to their teeth 
Neither of them will dare again openly to attack 
me. And, Jessy, you must let me say, that 
they would not venture even secretly to as- 
perse my good name, if they did not find a 
listener too ready to receive their fulse assertions. 

»You say that they are not your lovers, and that 
you do not encourage them. At any rate they 
pay you a great deal of attention. Both visit 
your father’s cottage frequently. Both say that 
their visits are welcomed by you, and both have 
used threats of personal violence against me. 
And as I have given both of them a very satis- 
factory thrashing, both rely upon your encour- 
agement, and persist in their hostility to me.” 

Pretty Jessy Lindsay bit her red lips, and 
tapped the floor of the verandah with her small 
foot, but allowed half a minute to elapse before 
she answered this impetuous and angry address 
of the young and handsome Edward Tressilian, 
who was leaning against a post of the verandah 
to Mr. Lindsay’s cottage. 

The blood red leaves of the sugar maple were 
lying thick upon the ground, but many remained 
on the trees and mingled in harmonious coloring 
with the golden foliage of the spreading beech, the 
more sombre covering of the elm, and the dark 
branches of the pine, in the forest that surrounded 
the clearing of old Lindsay. The perfume of the 
pink-flowered buckwheat mixed pleasantly with 
the busy murmur of the humming bee; and po- 
tato and yellow oats promised a full harvest for 
the furmer’s root house and barn. 

Pretty Jessy Lindsay bit her lips before she 
answered Edward Tressilian. 

“ You speak harshly, Edward, and with more 
severity than Lever knew you use. Yet you do 
not deny that you have met the Indian girl, 
Morning Dew, and many times too, alone in the 
forest.”” 

“| have met her twice, Jessy,” Edward Tres- 
silian answered, in a more humble tone than he 
had used before. “ I have met ber, Jessy, twice ; 
but I have not mether with the intentions David 
Nuggall attributes to me.” 

Pretty Jessy Lindsay looked up into Edward's 
full, large eyes, and her cheek flushed, and her 
moist red lip filled, as she said : 

“ Then tell me, Edward, why you have met 
her ?”” 

“ L will tell you some day, Jessy. 


I will not 
tell you now. 

Jessy drew a long breath, paused a little, and 
then said : 

“What would be your opinion of me, if you 
knew that I had met the French half-breed, Jean 
Bart, the lover of Morning Dew, in the forest, 
and I said, ‘I will tell you some day—I will not 
tell you now,’ why T met him il 

Edward Tressilian exclaimed, warmly, “ And 
have you met him?” 

“No, assuredly not; but I ask you, what you 
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would think of me, if I had met Jean Bart, as 
you say you have met Morning Dew ?” 

“ Ah, my dear Jessy, that is quite a different 
affair. The paths of man and woman in the 
world are altogether different, and women must 
submit to restraint, and yield to control, of which 
men are independent.” 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Tressilian,” Jessy answered, 
“Tam afraid that you have brought too many 
old country notions with you into the wilderness 
of America. We hear something of the prac- 
tices of the great cities from which our fathers 
fled in terror and hatred, and be assured, Mr. 
Tressilian, that my own father is resolved that 
our cottage shall remain as pure as it is humble. 
Ihave loved you, Edward, because I believed 
you were as honorable as I know you are brave ; 
but neither the seducér nor the paramour of an 
Indian girl shall ever again touch my hand.” 

Jessy Lindsay rose from her seat and walked 
slowly into the cottage, whilst Edward hesitated 
whether he should prevent her. His pride 
yielded to his love, and he was running after her, 
calling : 

“ Jessy, dear Jessy, hear me—” when he was 
stopped by the sound of old Lindsay's voice in 
the verandah. 

“Hark you, Mr. Tressilian, I want a word 
with you.” 

Edward walked towards Mr. Lindsay, and 
offered his hand to the old man, who, without 
taking it, leaned upon his walking stick, looked 
sternly at Edward Tressilian, and said : 

“Mr. Tressilian, twenty-two years ago I was 
@ poorer man than Iam now. I came into this 
country, with three pounds ten shillings in my 
pocket, and I made the first clearing in this set- 
tlement. I cut down the first tree from the very 
spot where you stand now—ay, and a noble black 
birch it was. Twenty-two years ago, all this 
enclosure which you see now fenced and covered 
with oats, and buckwheat, and Indian corn and 
potatoes, and turnips, and marigolds, ay, and 
that garden, with roses, and mignonettes, and 
dahlias, all this was a thick forest, covered every- 
where with trees or rocks. I built a log hut, 
there where the barn stands now, and I made 
this farm—I made it, Mr. Tressilian—and it is 
my own. There are fifty acres under the plough, 
and laid down with grain and root crops ; there 
are fifty acres of hay, and there are « hundred 
and fifty in pasture, all fenced, Mr. Tressilian. 
All this farm I have made, sir. I say I have 
made all this farm by hard labor and honest in- 
dustry. The cottage and the outbuildings, and 
the stock and the implements, and seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty acres of wild land, covered with 
noble timber of spruce and hard wood, as you 
can see, Mr. Tressilian, is all paid for, and I owe 
no man a penny, and I believe my name is good 
for something at the Oromuctoo Bank. Now 
look at me, Mr. Tressilian, am I the man that 
you have come from England for to make a fool 
of? Aint there girls enough in your own 
country, in the big towns, and in the overgrown 
cities—in the walks of vice and in the home of 
crime—but you must come out here, to make an 
Indian girl your mistress, and then insult my 
daughter by asking her to be your wife! Be- 
gone, sir—there’s the gate—begone !” 

“Hear me, Mr. Lindsay—” 

“No, sir, [do not want to hear you speak 
again. I tell you to begone!” 

“Mr. Lindsay, you will be sorry for your un- 
just suspicions. I can explain all the circum- 
stances which that blackguard, David Nuggall, 
has so sland ly misrep You are 
abused, sir. Your confidence is abused by David 
Nuggall, as much as I am injured by him. Let 
him look to himself, for by Heaven he shall be 
punished for his slander. I love your daughter 
dearly,“Mr. Lindsay, but I will not submit to 
the continued suspicions that are caused by your 
confidence in Nuggall. It is but a trifling secret 
between myself and Morning Dew, that I wish to 
keep for only a few days.” 

““O, pray keep your secret, Mr. Tressilian, 
keep your secret. A pretty secret holder indeed, 
is an Indian girl! Now, Mr. Tressilian, there is 
your road ; leave my place, and I hope that you 
will never enter it again. There is the gate, 
begone !”” 

Pale with the agitation which he made very 
little effort to restrain, and torn with the conflict 
between his love and his pride, Edward Tressil- 
ian bowed to Mr. Lindsay. Muttering threats 
of vengeance against David Nuggall, he vaulted 
over the gate, and was soon hidden in the forest 
from the inmates of the cottage. His own clear- 
ing was about two miles from Lindsay’s, and his 
way to it» was by a lumber road through the 
woods. The road, when piled up in winter by 
snow, trampled and hardened by the passage of 
horses, men, oxen, sleighs and sleds, was easily 
passed ; but in the summer, the thick stems of 
the great trees that lay nearly as they had fallen, 
some quite across, and others at different angles 
to the road, made the labor of the pedestrian not 
a little fatiguing. Edward Tressilian sprang 
lightly over the obstacles of rock and brook, and 
fallen tree, and promising to himself the most 
intense satisfaction in thrashing David Nuggall 
soundly for his tale-bearing and slanderous pro- 
pensities, the exertion required in his progress 
gradually expended the violence of his passion 
and ill-temper. 

Within a few hundred yards of his own cot- 
tage, the road was crossed by two others, and 
was almost blocked by the stems of three or four 
large trees which had been removed from them 
and tossed across the lumber road, so as to form 
a barrier that required to be climbed over. 

Edward Tressilian climbed easily to the top of 
the obstacle, and then he sprang down on the 
other side upon a heap of fallen leaves. His 
foot slipped, or caught in a branch, and he fell 
forward. To his horror he was upon the dead 
body of a man. 

Death in any shape was new to him, and the 
natural terror which is felt at contact for the first 
time with the dead body of a human being, was 
increased, when upon removing the leaves that 
covered the face of the corpse, he saw that it 
was the object of his dislike, David Naggall. 

The body had not put on the rigidity that 
mysteriously settles in the muscles, and marks so 
soon the absence of vitality; the heat which in- 








explicably attends life, and hovers about death, 
remained upon the face and hands ; but a small, 
trickling stream of blood from the forehead to 


| the chin, directed the inquiring glance of Tres- 


| silian to the bullet wound in the temple, that had 


| 


roughly torn the jewel from its casket, and in an 
instant had changed man, the noblest creation, 


| and the image of his Creator, into a lump of 





putrefactive senselessness. 

Edward Tressilian placed his hand under the 
head of the corpse, with the intention of raising 
it, that he might ascertain if there was any of 
that strange essence of life remaining. In doing 
4, his hand was wetted in a pool of clammy 
blood, and with a sickening sensation of startling 
dread, he let the dead man’s head fall, and for a 


1 won 
But what on earth is the 
What ails you, Dash? 
look at that Dash! Whatever is he 
yowling and whining and jumping in that ob 


to trade some sheep for some potatoes 
der he does not come 
matter with the dog ? 
Jeasy, 
streppellous way for! There's something in that 


wood that has frightened him. Just me 
1 will walk as far as Nag- 
Til look at his 


to look at my sheep. 


ive 
down my gun, Jessy. 
gall’s, and look about as 1 yo. 
potatoes, as he don’t ec 





Mulligan, will you come with me ?” 

Pat Malligan excused himself, and walked to- 
wards the mills; and old Lindsay, gun in hand, 
followed the dog into the wood, by the lumber 


) road which led to Nagyall’s, as well as to Tres- 


few moments indulged in gloomy, saddening | 


and repentant refiections. 
He remembered that at the distance of a few 
yards a cold spring bubbled up, under the root of 


a bush, and he hurriedly went towards it, to wash | 


away the clots of congealed blood that adhered 
to his fingers. Whilst he was kneeling at the 
Spring, a voice startled him : 

“Do the pale-faces kill each other as soon as 
they have driven away their Indian brothers !?” 

Edward Tressilian looked up. It was the In- 
dian girl, Morning Dew, the cause of his unhappy 
dissension with Jessy Lindsay. 

Edward Tressilian could not answer. His ut- 
terance was impeded by an anxious dread of the 
consequences that might ensue from the suspi- 
cious circumstances in which the Indian girl had 
discovered him, and he would not speak until the 
girl repeated ; 

“ Will the pale-faces kill each other when they 
have quite driven ayay their Indian brothers ?” 

“Tt was not I who killed him, Morning 
Dew.” 

“T believe thee, brother; but will the judge 
believe thee? Will the dead man’s friends be- 
lieve thee? Will Pat Mulligan believe thee? 
Will old Lindsay believe thee! And will thy 
heart’s love believe thee ?” 

As the Indian girl spoke, she stooped and 
picked up part of a double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, handed it towards Edward Tressilian, and 
said : 

“Look, whose gun is this? Does my brother 
know this gun?” 

The astonishment of Tressilian was over- 
whelming, when in the broken gun he recognized 
his own fowling-piece. 

“Hush, hark, they are coming! Will my 
brother remain here, and suffer his white brothers 
to tind him with the weapon in his hands, and 
the blood upon his fingers ?” 

“ You are right, Morning Dew, you are right.” 
And Tressilian, seized with an irresistible panic, 
ran wildly towards his cottage, carrying the 
broken gun in his hand. 





A few minutes after Tressilian left the cottage, 
Jessy Lindsay came again into the verandah 
where her father had remained. Her swollen 
eyes told the old man that, although her pride 
had supported her whilst Tressilian was present, 
it had given place to sorrow as soon as he had 
left. Old Lindsay loved his daughter dearly, and 
he spoke kindly to her, advising her to withdraw 
her affection from a man who could so unworthily 
form a connection with an Indian girl. 

Jessy acquiesced with her father in all he said 
upon the subject ; but her anxious glances along 
the road Tressilian had taken through the forest, 
told the old man that her heart and her words 
were not in accord with each other. 

“ Cheer thy heart, Jessy, cheer thy heart, girl ; 
dry up thy tears, Jessy. There, I see Pat Mul- 
ligan is coming ; he is not such a good-looking 
fellow as—as—the other; but he is an active, 
well-to-do lad. He cleared tive hundred dollars 
in the woods last winter, and he is going in again 
for the great Rankin house this fall, with two 
span of horses and a yoke of bullocks; he’ll 
make a thousand dollars to the good, easy. 
Come, girl, come, give him a cheery look.” 

Pat Mulligan was a short, thick-set, low- 
browed, wide-mouthed, large-eared Irishman, 
and he swaggered up to old Lindsay with a rol- 
licking gaiety that was contradicted by the heavy, 
knitted eyebrows that lowered over his small, 
restless ferret-like eyes, as he called out: 

“Hello, Father Lindsay, here’s bully weather ! 
My soul, but it’s a caution! And how’s the 
bright eyes of the beautiful Miss Jessy? Good 
luck to ye! And aint La boy, now? And by 
Jabers wot did Ido yesterday? You'll be guess- 
ing, perhaps, Miss Jessy?” 

“ Harvesting your oats, perhaps, Mr. Mulli- 
gan, you told us that was your intention.” 

“ Ah, the purty Miss Jessy’s a witch, that is, 
an angel, I mane. Bedad, Father Lindsay, I 
reaped and tied, and stooked forty-eight stooks of 
oats to my own hand, yesterday. There’s niver 
a b’y on this side the big say can bate that.” 

“ A good day’s work, Mulligan. I have tied 
forty myself ; but forty-eight beats me.” 

“ Ah, I’m the b’y that can do it; the divil a 
thing’s on a farm I can’t do. But has not Mr. 
Tressilian been here to-day ?”’ 

“ Yes, he is only just gone.”” 

There was a nervous anxiety in the manner of 
Pat Mulligan, as he rejoined : 

“ Gone where, eh?” 

“O, home by the lumber road, you know that 
cuts off half the distance.” 

Pat Mulligan strained his eyes into the wood, 
and there was a nervous twitching in his under 
lip, which betokened an anxicty very foreign to 
the gay and lively tone of his conversation. 

“Mr. Mulligan, will you give me my song 
book ? I see that you have it in your waistcoat 
pocket.” And Jessy held out her hand. 

Pat Mulligan’s hand trembled, and he hesitated, 
as he answered : 

“Do you want it, Miss Jessy? There's a 
song or two in it I have not learnt yet.” 

“ You shall have it again to-morrow, I want it 
now. 

And whilst Pat Mulligan was hesitating, Jessy 
took the song book from his waistcoat pocket, 
and commenced turning over the leaves. Mul- 
ligan nervously watched Jessy’s fingers ; but he 
started and turned pale as old Lindsay said : 

“ Have you seen David Nuggall lately, Mulli- 
gan? He was to have been here this morning 





silian’s clearings. 

Dash bounded on before him, stopping occa- 
sionally, jumping up on his hind legs, as if he 
was endeavoring to see something far ahead in 
the woods, and in this way led the old man to the 
dead body of David Nugyall. 

Old Lindsay, who had expected something, 
although he did not kuow what to expect, was 
not so surprised as Edward Tressilian had been, 
Nevertheless, he was very much agitated. His 


| 


suspicions fell at once upon Tressilian ; and, | 


recollecting the angry differences that had taken 
place at various times between the young men, 
he particularly recalled to his memory the angry 
threats uttered by Edward at the cottage that 
morning. 

But although his suspicions fell upon Edward, 
he looked round him for any accidental clue to 
the murder; and he turned over in his mind 
every circumstance tending in any way to direct 
his accusation, 

As he was leaning upon his gun in reflection 
and thought, the Indian girl, Morning Dew, 
stood suddenly before him. The large, full, 
round eyes drooped towards the dead body, and 
her hands were crossed upon her breast, as she 
spoke in the low, sweet tones so peculiar to the 
Indian. 

“ Would not the white man know the murderer 
of his brother?” 

“ Assuredly I would, Morning Dew; can you 
help me to discover him ?” 

“ The Great Spirit is the God of the pale- 
faces ; and the good man says, ‘ Blood will have 
blood.’ Let us look round; here are tracks 
among the leaves, other than the footsteps of 
Morning Dew, does my father see them ?’”” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

“Come then, my father, come this way. Look. 
here has been a strugyle !’”” 

“Yes, indeed, and here is the broken butt of a 
fowling-piece, and it has a mame upon it. Hah, 
it is Edward Tressilian !”’ 

“It is well; but let not my father be hasty. 
See, here is some paper a little burnt.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


~ 
T'll bring it back in an hour, god lack to vour 
beautiful eyes.” ' 

Jessy took the book from the window ledge 
where she had placed tt, and was about to give it 
to Mulligan, when the Indian girl spre z for 
ward The usual mild and melancholy osanner 
ot the Indian gave place to a wiki agitation; 
with one hand she pushed hack the hook, and 
with the other drew the hatchet from r bels, 
and pointed towards Pat Mulligan 

“ No, sister, no, there has been marder: the 
farmer Nuggall has been murdered! Go, Mul 
ligan, go into the forest to the old man, who is 


there with the dead 
Wants you 


You are a constable, he 
Go, go quickly, be wants a con 
stable, he wants vou. Come with me sister, 
come let us send some men from the mills, and 
then we will go together into the forest 


with me, I will tell you 


Come 
With an unwillingness that was noticed by 
Jessy, Mulligan went into the forest. The two 
girls soon followed him, attended by several men 
from the mill. When they arrived at the spot 
where the murder had been perpetrated, old 
Lindsay, with Pat Mulligan, stood by the corpse, 
and Edward Tressilian at a little distance leaned 
upon the barrel of his broken fowling-picee. 

“Why do you come here, Jessy !' the old 
man said.“ There is no work for yirls here.” 

Morning Dew prevented Jessy’s reply, by 
saying : 

“Nay, father, let us stay. The old man is 
wise, but the eyesight of the young is keen. Let 
the old and the wise pass judgment, but let the 
young and the curious observe, and tell their 
knowledge.” 

“What do you know about it, such a savage as 
you, unless some of your tribe have been helping 
your friend, here?” And Pat Mulligan, as he 
spoke, pointed toward Edward ‘Tressilian, 

The long eyelashes drooped over the lange, 
round eyes of Morning Dew, who crossed her 
hands upon her bosom and remained silent. 

“Tt isa bad business, Mr. ‘Tressilian, and I 
am sorry for you; but I am a magistrate, and I 
must do my duty, Circumstances too plainly 
indicate you to be the murderer, although it is 
possible that you may be innocent.” 

At this observation of Mr. Lindsay, Pat Mul- 
ligan quickly added a short commentary, 

“A pig may fly, but it is a mighty unlikely 
vird.” 

Edward Tressilian’s eyes flashed for an instant 
upon Pat Mulligan, and then he replied calmly 
to old Lindsay : 

“You must do your duty, Mr. Lindsay, and 
I, as I best can, must combat the circumstances 
which attach such peril to me.” 

“ There is nothing for it, then, Mr. Tressilian. 


I must commit you. Pat Mulligan, you are a 
hI 





“Tsee, Il see, it has been used as wadding for 
the gun. And now I unroll it, I see it has been 
the leaf of a book.” 

“ Now will my father look at the foot tracks ? 
Sce here is one, it is the foot of the small-handed, 
kind-hearted, proud Englishman, who puts his 
heel upon the ground as if the earth was his 
own, and the poor Indian had never a right to it. 
See, does my father know these other foot-prints ? 
If not, we will cover them, and bring my white 
brothers, who may know them better.” 

“ Youare right, Morning Dew. Now godown 
to the mill quickly—I will give you a dollar— 
tell some of them to come up here and carry 
poor Nuggall home. Pat Mulligan is a con- 
stable ; if you can see him, tell him to come up to 
me. I will go on to Tressilian’s.” 

“Let not my white father act hastily. My 
white father is old, and Morning Dew is young. 
My white father is wise, and Morning Dew is 
foolish; but one day Morning Dew may be old 
and wise too. Will my white father let me 
speak! Will he look well to these footmarks, 
and preserve that half-burnt paper !”’ 

Morning Dew was dressed partly in European 
fashion, and partly in Indian costume. Her 
small black hat was bound round with bead 
work, and was ornamented with a wing of the 
golden-winged woodpecker ; a scart, embroidered 
with silk, and covered with beads, crossed her 
breast, and held a small hatchet; a petticoat of 
bright red and yellow chintz was partly concealed 
by a small jacket of dressed mooseskin, edged 
with feathers, and her mocassius were elaborately 
worked with beads. 

She sprang lightly over the logs in the road, 
and with that long and easy, swinging step of the 
Indian, she seemed to float, rather than to bound 
along the rough roadway. The road to the mill 
ran past the cottage of old Lindsay, but there 
was a nearer way through the orchard, and down 
the hill to the river, and the Indian girl opened 
the gate of the enclosure, and was paesing the 
verandah, when she saw Jessy sitting there. 
She stopped, and putting her hand into her 
jacket pocket, drew out a small parcel, and 
said : 

“Will my sister take this? It is from her 
brother, the handsome, proud young English- 
man.” 

The Indian girl did not perceive, or would not 
notice Jessy’s embarrassment. 
little packet, and displayed a pair of mocassins, 
a pair of bracelets, a band for the neck, and 
another for the waist, all embroidered in Indian 
beadwork, but in patterns infinitely more tasty 
than Indian invention. 

“And did Mr. Tressilian send these to me? 
And did you work them for him!” 

« Yes, sister.” 

“And it was for this you met him in the 
woods ?”” 

“Yes, sister.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“ All.” 

“Was there—is there —was there nothing 
wrong between you and Mr. Tressilian ?” 

* Between us ! 


She opened her 


Ah, no, the handsome, proud- 
eyed Englishman is too good, too true; he loves 
my white sister, and—do not start—I have 
come to tell you he is in danger. There has 
been—" 

At this instant Pat Mulligan entered the ve 
randah, and the Ind'an girl stood aside, as he 
said : 

“Sure, Miss Jessy, your good-natured self 
will lind me the loan of your song book again * 





| bles which 


€ , take charge of him; and some of you 
lads go with Mr. Mulligan, to the settlement at 
Oromuctoo, and give what assistance he requires 
to lodge the prisoner in the county jail.” 

Jessy Lindsay had crept quietly to the side of 
Edward Tressilian; she took his hand, and said, 
in tones agitated by emotion : 

“Is it true, Edward? Did you—” 

“ What does it matter, Miss Lindsay, to you? 
You, who accuse me of an intrigue with an In- 
dian girl, will casily believe me guilty of 
murder.” 

“1 was wrong, Edward, I was wrong. I 
know that I was very wrong. I will always be- 
lieve you; I will never disbelieve you again. 
Tell me now that you are innocent, dear Ed- 
ward; say, O, say that you are innocent!” 

“Tam altogether innocent, Jessy. 
more of the murder than you do.”” 

“O, father, he is innocent! He says that he 
is innocent, and Tam sure he is. Stay, father, 
do not act too hastily in this matter; we have 
already done him too much wrong. 

In the short time that Jessy and Edward had 
been communing together, the Indian girl had 
been speaking to old Lindsay, and now she came 
close to Jessy, and whispered : 

“ The book, the little book !’” 

And Jessy gave the song book to her father. 
Old Lindsay turned over the leaves, stopped, and 
laid between them the paper wadding that had 
been fired from the gun. 
upon Mulligan, and said: 


I know no 


Then he turned sternly 


“Pat Mulligan, you are the murderer !” 

And Pat Mulligan was tried and found guilty ; 
and then he confessed that he had planned and 
executed the murder. He had taken Tressilian’s 
gun from his cottage in Tressilian’s absence, but 
he had thoughtlessly used the leaves of Jessy's 
song book for wadding. He expected that Tres 
silian would have been found guilty of the 
murder, and that having thus removed both 
Nuggall and Tressilian, he would have been ac- 
cepted by Jessy as her husband, and by old 
Lindsay as his son-in-law. 





And Jessy laid her head upon Tressilian’s 
breast, and said : 

“Ah, why did you not tell me why you met 
the Indian girl?” 

“ Dear Jessy,” Tressilian replied, “there can 
be no happiness where there is not contidepce 
and trust; and there can be no confidence and 
trust where there is jealousy. 
trust me, Jessy. 


You must learn to 
You must believe me, although 
all the world beside tel! you that I am untrue.” 
“ Come, come, there's kissing enough for the 
present. Give us your hand, Mr. Tressilian, and 
just listen to me for a minute. Morning Dew is 
going to marry the half-breed, Jean Bart, who 
will take her two hundred miles up the nver, and 
But I have 
It's 
very fine to talk about love w theut jealousy ; 


80 we sha'n’t see mach more of her 
got some old-fashioned notions in my head 
al! 
but it’s my opinion, and I give it for the benefis 
of the rising generation, and that is the: Young 
girls have very dangerous ways, and if you want 
any Indian beadwork again, just give your 
orders to an old squaw.” 


eee —- 





It is not the great things of this life over 
which mortals starmmle A rock we walk 
round, a mountain we cross; it i# the anolserved, 
unexpected, unlooked-for little sticks and peb 
cause us to halt on |ife’s journey 
The blind may ran against a rock and net fall . 
but put a «mall matter in his way and he will 
stumble over it 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


MY COUSINS LOVE AFFAIR, 


BY EATHER BERNE, 





My Cousin Nellie and myself were on our 
way to New Hampshire. It was a most lovely 
day in August, the country throagh which we 
were passing was beautiful, and we, two of the 
Veriest madcaps in the world, were supposed to 
enjoy everything most amazingly. 

We were denizens of the city all the year 


| 
| 


round, with the exception of the four or five | 


weeks in the heat of the summer, when we reg- 


ularly went to the country to turn Aunt Bessie’s | 


house topsy-turvy. And truly we did turn it 
for though known among our city 
“those quiet Thornton girls,” in the 
country we seemed possessed with a spirit of 
mischief, and could lay not the slightest claim to 
the adjective “quiet.” 


topsy-turvy ; 
friends as 


At length the train reached the little station, 
which was our destination, and where year after 
year we alighted to be greeted by the sight of the 
familiar faces of the depot officials, and by our 
aunt’s man-of-all-work, who usually awaited us 
here with the wagon. 

“T don’t see where 
very punctual,” 


Nathan is; he is usually 
said Nellie, running her eye over 
the little group of people who stood upon the 
platform. 
I too looked, but Nathan was not to be seen. 
“T suppose Aunt Bessie did not receive the 


letter,” said I, at length. “But no matter, 
Nellie; ‘tis not the first time we have walked 


three miles, with the prospect of a good dinner 
at the end of it. Come, take courage, Nellie!” 

“No, I wont walk!” said Nellie, obstinately 
seating herself on a trunk; “I'll stay here all 
day first.” And forthwith her pretty face put 
on a pout, and she stamped her little foot 
impatiently. 

I began to laugh, which rather increased 
Nellie’s ill humor than abated it; but really I 
could not help it, for she did look ridiculously. 
Just then, there came hurrying towards us a 
young gentleman. I knew he was a gentle- 
man, though he wore a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
his clothes were not of the latest style, and his 
face was sunburnt; but for all that, his manner 
was not to be mistaken. 

“IT beg your pardon, am I speaking to Miss 
Thornton ¢” 

Now he looked directly at Nellie, as he spoke ; 
but I, being the elder of the two, and accustomed 
to take the lead, answered in the affirmative. 

“Tam very sorry I was so late,” said he, 
with just the pleasantest smile in the world, and 
a sidclong glance at Nellie, who was intently 
looking at the platform; “your aunt expected 
you in this train, and it was my intention to be 
here in time, but I was detained upon the way. 
Will you come this way to the wagon ?” 

Our baggage was speedily removed, and we 
were seated in the wagon, beside our driver, and 
on our way home. Now Aunt Bessie’s horse 
was very much inclined to be lazy, and upon this 
particular day, was remarkably so—although our 
driver made one or two pretences of using his 
whip, which produced no effect whatever. The 
hills, too, seemed most provokingly tedious, and 
as there were scarcely any valleys, we went at a 
snail’s pace the whole three miles. 

At first, the strange gentleman and myself kept 
up a little conversation upon indifferent matters ; 
discussed the weather, the crops, the beauty of 
the country, During the conversation, I 
drew some rather ill-natured comparisons between 
the city and the country, to which I got no reply 
but that very peculiar smile. Nellie said not a 
word during the whole ride, and finally I too be- 
came silent, wondering more and more who our 
companion could be. 

“Some new neighbor of Aunt Bessie’ 
pose,” thought I. “Nathan being busy, he has 
good-naturedly offered to bring us up. Well, at 
any rate, we shall have some one to speak to, 
while we are here.” 

The longest journeys have an end, and we 
drew up before Aunt Bessie’s door, alighted, and 
were most warmly received by the good old soul, 
who, being busy about dinner, directed us to 
find our rooms and make ourselves thoroughly 
at home—as if we shouldn’t do so without any 
urging. 


ete. 


s, I sup- 


We had no sooner reached our room, than 
Nellie shut the door, locked it, and throwing her- 
self into a chair, laughed for ten minutes in the 
most provoking manner, without giving me the 
slightest clue to the subject of her laughter, or 
giving any answer to my impatient questions. 

At length, seeing that Lwas growing indignant, 
she wiped her eves and said, with her most mis- 
chievous expression : 

“Don't get angry, Gertie, but it was such fun 
to see vou making yourself so agreeable to aunt's 
servant man. I heard her call him Charles, and 
order him to do something or other; I dare say 
he is Nathan's successor. You wont catch me 
speaking to him, except to order him about.” 

My tace reddened a little, as I answered, rather 
warmly, “that there wasn’t such a great differ- 
ence in rank between Nellie Thornton, daughter 
of a ship-builder, and one of my aunt’s farm 
men, Who was perhaps the son of some thriving 
farmer, and was certainly quite intelligent.” 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and we went 
down, Nellie standing with her hand upon the 
knob of the dining-room door, to utter some last 
“that farming affair,’ at the 
sion of which she opened the door and found 


jest about 


herself’ face to face 
had been speaking. There was no doubt, 
mind, but that he had heard the whole 


with the person of whom she 
in my 
of our 
conversation at the door, which included an un- 
mistakable 
to himself. 


and not very complimentary reference 
knew he had heard it, though he 
took no notice of us, except to bow very quictly 
at Aunt Bessie’s introduction. 







“My nieces, Miss Gertrude and Miss Ellen 
Thornton, Mr. Acton.” 

Aant Bessie of course took the head of the 
table, Mr. Acton the foot, and Nellie and I sat 
on opposite sides. The dinner was very enticing, 


and we had declared ourselves most voracio 


hungry ; 





but somehow neither Nellie nor I ate 


| eat at the same table with herself! 





much, for Aunt Bessie’s servant man sat calm, 
cool and self-possessed, as if he had a much bet- 
ter right there than we, and thought himself a 
lord or king at the least. 

“ Queer idea, isn't it?’ said Nellie, as we sat 
reading in our room that afternoon ; “ queer idea 
that Aunt Bessie should allow the farm-men to 
Bat I guess 


axe THE FLAG OF 


| 


Mr. Acton is the head man; at any rate, 1 mean | 


to ask aunt who he is, this evening.” 





“T guessed rightly, Gertie,” 
ning up stairs that evening. 
Mr. 
laughed and said ves. 


said Nellie, run- 
“1 asked aunt if 
Acton were not her head man, and she 
I had a great mind to 
ask her if he might not eat with the other men 
while we were here, but I hardly dared to. To 
think of our getting ourselves into such a serape, 
by coming up here! No matter! it can’t last 
long.””. And her lip curled rather contemptu- 
ously, at the idea of coming in contact with a 
servant three times a day. 

“Patient endurance unto the end,” quoted I, 
as I went on with the work I was about. 

Day after day went on. Nellie and I succeed- 
ed, as usual, in horrifying all the prim old ladies 
in the neighborhood by walking and riding at the 
most unaccountable times, and in all sorts of 
weather. If there came a rainy day, we hunted 
out the “gondoias,”” two pairs of huge, old- 
fashioned rubber shoes, heirlooms in the family, 
which were ours by right of possession every 
summer. Unfurling an old, blue cotton um- 
brella, we bade defiance to the elements, and took 
our usual walk. 

If there came a particularly bright and sunny 
day, I generally asked Mr. Acton, at breakfast 
time, if the horses would be at our disposal ; for, 
singularly enough, [had got into the habit of 
going to him when anything of that kind was 
wanted. If the horses were not in use, Nellie 
and I would take a horseback ride, and gallop at 
a madcap pace up and down the hills, to the in- 
finite horror of all the elderly people in the 
place, who wondered that “them gals didn’t 
break their necks.” 

“Now do be careful, children,” was Aunt 
Bessie’s parting injunction, when we set off upon 
one of these excursions. 

If Mr. Acton were present, and he was gen- 
erally upon such occasions, he always looked to 
see if the saddle were on tightly before he would 
help us to mount. By “us,” I mean only my- 
self, for Nellie scorned to receive any of his help, 
and always mounted when she pleased, and _ac- 
cording to her own fashion. Though she did 
not dare to order our aunt’s “servant man” 
about, as she said she would, yet she found suf- 
ficient fault with all that he did for her. She 
expressed dissatisfaction enough to make it evi- 
dent to everybody that she was determined not 
to be civil, even, to her inferior in station. 

As for me, I had decided that Mr. Acton was 
avery intelligent person, and a gentleman in 
manners, in spite of his station, which was still a 
perfect mystery to me. I knew that he had the 
control of all the farm men, and often worked 
with them himself, but still he did not seem lim- 
ited to any hours, for oftentimes we saw him 
reading in the busiest part of the day. 

“ Gertie,” said Nellie, one morning, when we 
had walked, ridden, fished and read to our heart’s 
content, and time began to lie heavily upon our 
hands, ‘1 am going down stairs to learn to cook. 
Come, let us see which will make the best 
bread ?” 

“Yes,” said I, mischievously, “it certainly 
behooves us to learn to cook ; there is no know- 
ing how soon some of us will have to keep 
house. I’m ready to make a descent to the 
kitchen.” 

Nellie colored a little, but speedily recovered 
herself, and was soon gaily humming over a pan 
of bread, which Aunt Bessie was telling her how 
to make. I turned my attention to squash pies, 
in the mystery of which I also was being 
initiated. 

Most laughable was the result of our morn- 
ing’s work, for, in ee: of Aunt Bessie’s super- 
lence, we ged to spoil what we were 

Thad forgotten the eggs in my pies, 
which omission was not an agreeable improve- 
ment, to say the least. Out of regard to me, 
Nellie sueceeded, with many wry faces, in swal- 
lowing a morsel of one, and even declared that it 
was not the worst thing she had ever eaten. I 
begged her, however, not to burden her con- 
science by a falsehood, and the pies were re 
moved. I never saw them afterwards, and I 
never inquired particularly into their fate. 

Nellie’s bread baked so hard, that the loaves 
felt like so many stones. I suggested to her that 
it might be kept in its present state a great while, 
perhaps till she was ready to go to housekeeping, 
and added that it might possibly be thrown over 
the house without breaking. 

“ We will see if it will,” said Nellie. And to 
Aunt Bessie’s horror, she hastened out with a 
loaf of it, and deliberately threw it upon the roof 
of the house. It fell back, of course, but with- 





about. 


out breaking. 

“Now,” said I, triumphantly, 
wont break.” 

“It isn’t over yet,” said Nellie, 
haven't strength to throw it.”’ 

“Let me try,” said a voice behind us. 
taking the loaf, Mr. Acton threw 
house. 


“you see it 
“and I 


And 
it over the 


Iran round to the other side, and finding it 


| had not been broken, I hastened back to show it 


coneln- | 


| 


to Nellie; but she was gone. 

Thus ended our exploits in the housekeeping 
»; we had dabbled a little in it, and we 
satistied, after that, 
Bessie’s cooking. 





were 
to trust entirely to Aunt 

August had gone, and the cool, clear mornings 
and genial days of September had come. Still 
for though Nellie 
was 


we lingered in the 


often 


‘ ountry, 


declared that there nothing worth 


saying for, still she seemed singularly unwillin, 
to go back to the city. 





One evening, when we had gone into the 





»>veta glass of water, we discov- 
ered Mr. Acton reading very intently. 
“ Miss Gertrude,” said he, as I passe 


S exquis 


d him, 





ave you read tt ttle poem, which 





just made its appearance *” 





| one knew 


| but Mr. 


I took the book that he held towards me, and 
read the poem, which, as he had said, was truly 
exquisite. 

“ There, Nellie,” 
this; as you are somewhat of a poetess yourself, 
I think this will just suit you.” 

“ Thank you,’ “Tdon’t think 
it will! Iam not one of those who fall into 
raptures at every silly little thing that makes its 
Appearance in a magazine.” 

I laughed at the impertinence of this speech ; 
Acton took no notice whatever, no 
more than if Nellie had not been in the room. 

“Tf you are going to stay forever in this tire- 
some place, I'm sure I shall not wait for you,” 
said Nellie, at length, as she opened the door to 
pass out, and then closed it in rather a noisy 
manner, 

The object of all this dislike smiled in the 
manner that was so peculiar to him, and then 
went quietly on with his reading. 

“Hurrah! good news!” cried Nellie, rushing 
into our room one morning in great excitement, 
and in a state of the most glorious disorder; 
“the young people are going to spend to-morrow 
at the beach, and only think! we are invited !”’ 

“Well, we shall have a pleasant day, no 
doubt,” was my answer, as I went on with my 
letter writing. 

“Yes, if—if that hatefal Mr. Acton isn’t _— 
to spoil our amusement,” said Nellie. 

“sit of any great consequence whether that 
‘hateful Mr. Acton’ is there or not?” was my 
question. 

“Why, yes,” said Nellie, hesitatingly; “I 
think itis. But I dare say his duties as servant 
will detain him here ; don’t you think so?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” was my answer; 
“but if you are so very anxious to know, we 
had better inquire.” 

There was no answer to this, and I went on 
with my writing undisturbed. 


said IT, “ you had better read 


* said she, coolly, 





“A most glorious morning !’’ said Nellie, who 
had risen remarkably early for her, and stood at 
the window upon the dawn of the important 
day. “Just come here and see the sun rise, for 
once in your life!” 

I might have told her that such a sight was 
probably as great a novelty to herself, as to me ; 
but Nellie was by this time in the kitchen, to in- 
spect the provisions that Aunt Bessie was 
kindly packing for us. 

“Such splendid sandwiches !’”’ said Nellie, re- 
appearing, all animation; ‘and such squash 
pies—a little bit better than yours, Gertie!” And 
Nellie’s laugh rang out joyously, and her face 
glowed with excitement. 

“Ah,” thought I to myself, “Tam very much 
mistaken, Miss Nellie, if you do not break some- 
body’s heart to-day !”” 

“ There’s said Nellic, who had 
been waiting impatiently for our escort to come. 

Sare enough, there was the sound of wheels ; 
and we both ran down stairs. 

“Now pray do be careful!” sakegunt Bessie ; 
“and, Gertrude, mind that Nellie doesn’t get 
drowned—she is so careless |" 

Although I was Nellie’s senior only by two or 
three months, Aunt Bessie always considered me 
the steadiest, and placed great reliance upon me, 
a trust of which I felt proud. 

“Good-by, aunt,” said Nellie, laughing. “I 
haven’t so great an affinity to the water as you 
suppose.” 

With the sunny smile yet upon her face, she 
opened the door, and there was the wagon, and 
there was Mr. Acton waiting for us. Nellie’s 
face grew strangely pale, and then crimson, and 
she leaned against the doorway. 

“Come be quick, Nellie!’ said I, after I had 
been helped into the wagon; “Mr. Acton is 
waiting.” 

“T am not going,” said Nellie. 

“Not going, child?’ and “not going?” 
echoed Aunt Bessie and I at the same moment. 
Mr. Acton said nothing, but found something 
to occupy himself busily about. 

“No, Lam not going,” repeated Nellie. 
she walked up stairs with a firm step. 

Idid enjoy that ride, although I was both 
angry with Nellie and sorry for her. I could 
not help acknowledging that she had richly de- 
served whatever disappointment she was endur- 
ing, but still I pitied her, for the day had prom- 
ised much of pleasure to her. 

The morning 


the wagon!” 


And 


was certainly lovely, my com- 
panion was agreeable, and I could not help en- 
joying myself. When we arrived at the beach, 
we found many of the company there before us, 
and some were still later upon the road than we 
were. All, however, were in a state of the most 
pleasant excitement. 

It was about the middle of the forenoon; al- 


though most of the company were strangers to | 


me, I had found them very agreeable, but now, 
for a variety, I directed my walk towards a 
of rocks that overhung the sea. I 
ensconced myself in a nook completely hidden 
from observation, and sat watching the distant 
If Nellie had 
only been there, to have enjoyed with me the 
view of the far-off ships, the sparkle and the 
gleam of the waters, I should have been per- 
fectly happy at that moment. 

Just then, 


ledge 


ships and dreaming day-dreams. 


I heard voices. Two young ladies 
were descending the left side of the cliff, and had 
stopped a moment to rest; my place of refuge 
was of course completely hidden from them. 
“Where can Mr. Acton have gone?” said 
one to the other. 
“T don't know,’ was the answer. “ He just 
No 
for he never 


now harnessed his horse, and drove away 


where he was going, 


allows any one to question his movements.” 
“ But who is he? Ihave heard so much about 
him, that rt am quite curious to know who and 


what he 





Aunt Bessie’s 
* answered the other, whom I 


“QO, as for that matter, he is 
hushand’s ne phew, 
now recognized as a near neighbor of Aunt 
Bessie’s. “ He 


ied for the bar, 


resides in the city, and has stud- 


but being much out of he: 


our vil 





summer in 





has wis @ 
las spent tr 
sake of in out-ofdloor eccupation 18 


», I think.” 
The speakers passed on, and I was left to 





He returns t« 








| 











| it remains to be seen whether the 
| decide that the 


wonder at the story I hac 
me not to 


heard. How stupid of 
that Aunt 
Bessie’s hushand had had relations by the name 
of Acton! But till this moment, it had 
entered my mind, although the fact had 
known to me 

At length, afraid that 1 should be missed, I 
sauntered back to the company, and 


have remembered before 
never 


been 


busied my- 
self with the rest in the preparations for dinner 
We had been thas engaged for some time, when 
some one cried : 

“A new arrival! who can it be 1" 


I raised my eves very leisurely, and to my in- 





tense astonishment, I saw Mr. Acton helping 
Nellie to dismount from the wagon. Nellie’s 
face was actually beaming, and as I ran up to 
her, she whispered to me : 

“Mr. Acton and I are friends now, Gertie !"’ 

Friends! 1 judged they were something more 
than friends before the day was through, for they 
acted very much like two people who were very 
violently in love with each other 

I do not know, to this day, what possessed Mr. 
Acton to go back after Nellie; nor do 1 know 
what induced Nellie to accompany him to the 
beach. But it has always been my opinion that 
Mr. Acton was a very determined man, and 
would have his own way. 

The particulars of that ride will likewise re- 
main a mystery uatil Mr. Acton or Nellie is 
induced to tell them, which they do 
inclined to do at present. 

The reader will remember that I am writing 
my cousin’s love affair, not my own, so that I 
cannot be expected to enter into very minute 
particulars. I will say, however, that when we 
went back to the city, Mr. Acton accompanied 
us, and that there is at present a very decided 
rumor abroad that the rising young lawyer, Mr. 
Acton, is soon to be married to Miss Nellie 
Thornton. 

It is a very singular fact, that when I happen 
to mention Aunt Bessie’s “servant man” to 
Nellie, she always has some very pressing matter 
to engage her attention, either up stairs or down 
stairs, or, in fact, in any other room bat the one 
in which we are sitting. 


not seem 


And another singular 
fact is, that she is not half as impertinent to Mr. 
Acton as she used to be. I believe Lam not 
wise enough to explain either of these facts. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun, writ- 
ing from England, furnishes the following state- 
ment concerning the family of the author of the 
Vicar of Waketield. To all who read and love 
the poet (and who does not 7) it is of positive in- 
terest, and worth perusing : 


Oliver Goldsmith did not marry, and left no 
descendants; but the families of his brothers, 
Henry and Charles, are very extensive. The 
nearest surviving relative of Uliver Goldsmith, 
his niece, the daughter of Charles Goldsmith, has 
been living for twenty-seven years in the United 
States, generally in New York or its vic inity. 
This lady has seen great reverses. Charles 
Goldsmith lived for many years in the island of 
Jamaica, and his children, with one exception, 
were born there; his daughter married one of 
the wealthiest men in that then prosperous island, 
but he met with great losses, and at his death 
his family were left in reduced cireumstances. 
Mrs. Hanson came to the United States in 1831, 
and during most of that time has been dependent 
on the exertions of a feeble daughter, not reared 
to toil, for support; she was left still more so by 
the death of her only son, the Rev. J. H. Han- 
son, in 1854, who was the author of the articles 
in Putnam's Magazine, which caused such a stir 
at the time—* Have we a Bourbon among us 
and afterwards of a work on the same subject— 
“The Lost Prince.” Mrs. H. published a vol- 
ume of poems in England, and contributed in 
prose and poetry to the columns of the Church- 
man and other papers. She is now in her 73d 
year. Her son left four children, a boy and three 
girls. Her brother, Oliver, married in Jamaica, 
and also left four children, who all have now 
large families. The descendants of Henry Gold- 
smith, elder brother of Oliver, and from whose 
character he drew the “ Country Clergyman,” 
are also very numerous. One of his grandsons 
died, leaving nine children, Two others are liv- 
ing—one the father of a large family in Nova 
Scotia; the other, Oliver Goldsmith, author of 
the “ Rising Village” and other poems, is living 
unmarried in Liverpool, England, with a maiden 
sister. He is 66 years of age. Another brother, 
Hugh Goldsmith; had one daughter. She was 
engaged to a nobleman in E ngland, who was 
killed by a fall on his way to the marriage. She 
was afterwards united to the Rev. James West, 
= her unhappy death, which oceurred at 

Washington some years ago, may be remembered 
by a few. 





A MOUTH. 


A curious little anecdote is just now amusing 
the few people who remain in Paris in the winter. 
M. de R. betted that “two mouths” could swal- 
low eighty-three dozen of green oysters in one 
hour. He offered himself and the one other 
“mouth.” The bet was taken, and the day 
fixed. Eighty-three dozen oysters were forth- 








coming. M. de R. ate one de , rang for his 
servant, and ordered in the other ** mouth.’’ His 
servant went out, returned, and brought in—a 


pig. No need to say that the remaining eighty- 
two dozen were gobble ed up in much less than the 
hour. But now comes the great discussion ; and 
umpires will 
bet is won. The losers say 
“ We believed two men were to cat the oysters 
and the winner not very improperly replied, 
“ How could you fancy anything save @ pig 
could do so?” The answer implies a weil 
deserved blame upon all such disgusting transac- 
tions as these, but a duel has nearly arisen from 
it. It was at first sought te represent the hero of 
the story as an Englishman; but in reality it is 
M. de R., the wearer of one of the 














oldest names 


| in France. —Galignani. 
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HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 
It is emg ry 4 natura) for ail women to be 








handsome. If they are not se, the fault lies in 
their turth or in their traini or in beth We 
would therefore respectful! ‘mind mothers that 


in Poland a period of child Cond is recognrn - 
There, girls do not jump from 
lad vyhowd 
directly to the 


infancy 
trom the 


to young 


eraebic 












and look re tty wan wi 

tends thre vf several veaurs, v are 
plainly and | loosely dressed, and allow o run 
romp, and play in the open air, They take to 
sunshine does the flower. They are not loadet 


down ed abe 
with countless fn 


nevery way 
‘ and sup raband arnt fi noe. 











s as to be admired for ther mach clothing 
Plain, simple food, free and vaned 
abunc ine, and gormd ment 








the secrets of 


paper, London 


weauty in after life 


| far to seawan 


~ 
‘ 
SCENERY OF CEYLON 
Cevion, from whatever directoou tt mas 
ed, unfolds a scene of lovelines* a 
leur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any 





land in the aniverse The traveller from Ber 


melancholy delta of th: 





leaving behind the 








Ganges and the torrid coast of Coromar 
the adventurer from Europe, recently tna 
the ts of Egypt and the score het heac 





ot A is albke 
beauty which ¢ xpands before him as the tla! 
rises from the sea, its lofty mountains covered bv 
luxuriant forests 
ripple of the 
verpetual 





entranced by the vierem 





and its shores, Gil they meet 
bright with the folage of 
spring, The Brahmins designated it 
rv the epithet of Lanka, “ the resplendent," t! 
Buddhist pocts gracefully apostrop vhized it as “a 
warl upon the beow of India; the Chinese kine 
it as the * Island of Jewels: the Greeks as the 
“land of the hyacinth and the ruby," the Me 
hammedans, inthe intensity of their deligh 
signed at te the exiled parents of mankind as a 
new elvsium to console them for the loss of Par 
adise and the early navigators of Europe, as 
they returned dazzled with its gems and lad 
with its costly spices, propagated the fible that 
the very breeze that 
redolent of perfume. In 


Wares, 








blew from it 


was later amd less 


| imaginative times Cevion has still maintained the 











| favorite an 


renown of its attractions, and exhibits, im all ite 
varied cha “the highest concerable 
opment of Indian nature 





deve 
— Sir Kmerson Tennent 





Pousewifes Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Oyster Patties or Pies. 

As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor 
which strain, parboil them after taking off the beart+ 
parboil sweethreads, cut them in slices, lay them and the 
oysters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper aod 
mace, then put half a teacupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy, bake in a slow oven. Before serving put & teacup 
ful of cream, # little more oyster liquor, and a cupful of 
white gravy, all warm, but not boiled = If for patties, the 
oysters should be cut in small dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the paste when ready for 
the table 


Pink Dye for Silk. 

Safflower previously washed in water until it ceases to 
give out any color, and dried, eight ounces, subcarlonate 
of soda, two ounces, water, two gallons. Infuse, strain, 
add French chalk four pounde, seraped fine with Duteh 
rushes, and precipitate the color upon it with nitrie or 
tartaric acid.—Loght blue Dye for Sud —Make a ferment 
of six parts of bian, six parte of indigo, six of potass, aml 
one of madder. To dye silk of a dark blue, it must previ- 
ously receive what is called a ground color—e# red dye 
stuff, called archil, is used for this purpose 


Penrith Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a dish with a layer of grated brea! , 
then add a layer of apples sliced fine, sprinkle plentifully 
over it some sugar, with some spices, cinname« 1 nut 
meg, and small lumps of butter, then add a layer of 
grated bread ; another of apples. spices, sugar. ete . and #0 
on until the dish is full, Bake it, and serve it with sauce, 
or butter and sugar mixed together 


Smelts, fried. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
roe, dry them with acloth; beat an egg and rub it over 
the fish with a feather, strew bread crumba over them, 
and fry them in some boiling hot lard. Shake the fish 
occasionally, and fry them a nice brown 








Lemon Pudding. 

Beat together three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one 
half a pound of butter. five eggs (beaten to a froth), two 
large spoonsful of grated bread, the juice of one large 
lemon, and half the rind grated. Bake in plates, with 
paste below. 


Cinnamon Biscuits. 

Half a pound of dry flour, one pound of lump sugar 
finely sifted, one pound of butter, sixpennyworth of pow 
dered cinnamon. The whole to be mixed with a glass of 
brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and baked in a 
quick oven. 

Baked Bread Pudding. 

Broken pieces of bread are good soaked in milk until 
soft, then add two eggs to a quart, a littie salt, butter, 
lemon-peel, nutmeg. or cinnamon, and sugar Bake an 
hour. This is wholesome, and best for common use 





Involuntary Blushing. 

This arises from diffidence and natural bashfulness, and 
can only be corrected by mingling much in society, and 
exerting all the moral energies to conquer it 
To stop Mouse-Holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, and 
you will do it effectually. Kats, qockroaches and ante 
will not disregard it 


Cure for Warts and Corns. 

The bark of the willow tree burnt to ashes applied to 
the parte, will remove all corns or excrescences on any part 
of the body. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1%) It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Howe Ciacie, and its individuality consists in ite 
forming just such @ journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam 

moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining rea!- 

ing No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver 

tisements admitted; so that the object of the grentest 

variety and completeness is attained It i¢ printed in that 
convenient shape the Fotto Foams, presenting 

in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 

really 

CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be fall to the brim each week of 





| finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 


| Inestic news, 
| books, ane 


| every one 


eminent men and of famous women, prose snd portix 
gems, all that is.worthy of note in the forign and do 
gomip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
od hummer, forming @ most captivating 
weekly melange The plan of ite weue, which har been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and weet It le entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sertional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Weicome Gitaat to each 
and all, rather than to indulge im jarring disenesioms = Ne 
vulgar wort or line will ever sully ite fair pages. whieh 

address themselves to the hewt taste and appreciation of 

reapecta it a 


FRESH AND BEAUTIPE 
the whole design being from original plane 
intraduce to the public a corpe of sew and BELLS\ AT 
WaiTeks ancl it will follow the eed of no other journal 
that is published It presents « chaste and elegant head 
ing. and i printed upem heavy 
fieh, clear font of type 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any family tm the land 
itortal « rtof the paper, « corps 
are organize! a¢ well as several 
other sea. and 
the world sha 
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Bat s Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HELEN. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Her life was one sweet music-strain, 

I ne’er shall know the same again ; 
Where’er her spirit's impress dwelt, 

The keenest thrill of love was felt. 

What rays of pure, indwelling truth, 
Glance from the soul and heart of youth, 
To bless surrounding hearts with heaven, 
Were gifts by her unbounded given. 


Dear gem of sacred youthful time, 

Of cold, but genial Northern clime, 
Much, much of fond idolatry 

Swells sweetly from within towards thee. 
Life may in painful wanderings pass, 
And loneliness the soul harass ; 

Still, dearest gift of summer day, 

Thy impress will forever stay! 


HOLY FAMILY. 
O child of beauty rare! 
O mother chaste and fair! 
How happy seem they both, so far beyond compare! 
She, in her infant blest, 
And he in conscious reat, 
Nestling within the soft warm cradle of her breast! 
What joy that sight might bear 
To him who sees him there, 
If, with a pure and guilt-untroubled e: 
He looked upon the twain, like Joseph "tanding by. 
out! 


A POET'S FANCY. 
There ever is a form, a face 
Of maiden beauty in my dreams, 
— before me like the race 
ocean of the mountain streams— 
with dancing hair, and laughing eyes, 
That seem to mock me as it tlies.—HaLiscK. 














Domestic ¢ Story Department, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
EVELYN’S WAITING, 


BY GEO. D. SHEPARD. 

Tt was a low, cheerful-looking room, with a 
broad beam running across the ceiling, and very 
small windows with seats covered with chintz. 
There was no lack of furniture, but it was rather 
substantial than handsome, and somewhat old- 
fashioned besides. On the wall hung two large 
portraits—so large that the frames came down 
far below where they ought to hang, and inter- 
fered with the setting back of chairs or sofa. 
There were two of the latter articles in the 
room—long and broad, and originally hard and 
uneasy, like all sofas of an ancient make, but 
more recently stuffed and covered with greater 
attention to ease and luxury. The windows 
were open, bringing in the sweet smell of honey- 
suckles and damask roses which grew profusely 
outside. Beyond was a little garden, homely 
and old-fashioned enough, but still pleasant from 
the wealth of vines and creeping shrubs that 
grew all over the stone wall, and the two great 
pear trees, the low currant bushes, and the pro- 
fusion of white, pink and crimson hollyhocks, 
intermingled with the graceful Belvideres and 
the stately princess’s feather. 

The portraits mentioned, were of a man in 
the full prime and vigor of life, and a woman, 
young, gentle, and mild-looking. Near them, 
suspended by a small cord, was the miniature 
likeness of a very lovely child, fair and fresh as 
the morning, with bright, wavy hair of golden 
brown, eyes of a soft hazel, and cheeks and lips 
that seemed made for loving kisses. 

The three representatives of these pictures sat 
together in the quaint old room, somewhat altered 
from the time that had passed since they were 
painted, yet perfectly recognizable. The man’s 
raven locks were sprinkled thickly with silver, the 
woman’s were concealed under a cap, and the 
child, now grown to fair maiden, wore hers band- 
ed plainly over the ears and braided in a Grecian 
knot behind. 

There was another child there, but of a mould 
and accent so different from the picture or its 
original, that no one would have thought them 
sisters. She was just passing the bounds that 
separate childhood from Eyes and 
hair of the deepest black, a skin where the rose 
contended with the olive, and a form of fairy 
proportions belonged to Olive Rayner ; while her 
air and manner were so fascinating, so spirituelle, 
so full of grace, and altogether so charming, that 
Evelyn had little chance of being admired when 
Olive was by. Yet, if not admired, Evelyn was 
loved ; and to one of her unobtrusive ways, this 
was far more grateful. It was pretty to see the 
black curls of Olive Rayner tossed back in co- 
quettish style, from a forehead that gleamed from 
under them like Parian marble ; bnt the eye, after 
all, rested with deeper satisfaction upon Evelyn’s 
plainly banded hair, just parted evenly upon her 
small and graceful head, with the thick, glossy 
knot behind, at the very spot which showed best 
its beautiful shape, and set off the rare beauty of 
the neck and ears. 

Evelyn held in her hand a shell, upon which 
she was cutting an exquisite cameo likeness of 
her sister. This was Evelyn’s art—her one and 
only trait of genius, shining out from amidst the 
calm beauty of her daily life. She had taken it 
up without instruction, and at first even without 
proper instruments, and her success was as ad- 
mirable as it was surprising. Her father, im- 
mersed in business, did not wake up to the fact 
that his daughter was bidding fair to distinguish 
herself, until a reverse of fortune showed him 
how truly talented she was. He had leisure 
through a severe fit of ague, to observe how 
much she was capable of doing, and congratulat- 
ed himself that whatever awaited him, Evelyn 
would ba sure to be independent. 
bled thenceforth only for his gentle and amiable 
wife, and the wild, impetuous child, who needed 
a parent’s ceaseless watch and ward. How 
would these two helpless beings bear to be poor 
and desolate? He might have known that Eve 
lyn’s heart was “ open as day to melting charity,” 
and that, when everything else had failed them, 
Evelyn would be all the world to them. But he 
did not think so, until he saw the beautiful cameo 

in his daughter's hand. 








He was trou- | 


He had been regarding | 


it some time before he made out what it was. 
The light was not favorable, as he sat, and he 
fancied her merely toying with some article of 
jewelry from which she had taken the setting. 
But as she moved it forward, and took long and 


earnest looks at Olive, and then applied herself 


fervently to her work again, he cast a scrutinizing 
glance at what he now saw was a resemblance to 
his other daughter. 

“What have you there, Evelyn?” he asked, 
with a degree of emotion very different from that 
which he had experienced half an hour before, 
when, dwelling on his own pecuniary troubles, so 
hard to be borne, because involving so many, he 
had almost shed tears. 

“Olive’s face, papa,” she answered, in a low, 
sweet, silvery voice, extending it towards him. 

He looked at it steadily, until happy tears 
came into his eyes, not so much ealled out by 
the perfect beauty of the face, as the thought 
that Evelyn could have done this, without his 
suspecting that she was an artist, and that she 
could have done it so admirably. 

He passed it to the silent little woman oppo- 
site, and the wet tears were dropping upon it as 
he put it from him. Evelyn thought her father 
was growing weak and nervous. Her mother 
knew better how to interpret his emotion. It 
was midsummer, and Evelyn had forsaken her 
little hot room at the top of the house, where 
she usually worked, for the cool parlor below. 
But she now conducted her father to that retreat, 
where shells and casts and medallions lay around, 
and one or two figures moulded in clay and coy- 
ered with wet cloths, were standing in the cool- 
est corner of her studio. 

“Naughty child, to conceal this from your 
father!’ he said, tenderly kissing her cheek. 
“ And yet it makes me happy, for now I shall 
feel safe in your ability to preserve yourself from 
want and poverty.” 

“Ts it then so bad, dearest father ?’’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“Nothing can look much worse now, my 
child. I fear that this pleasant old place, which 
was my father’s and grandfather’s, and which 
I fondly hoped to bequeath to my children, free 
and unincumbered, must now be sold to meet the 
demands of my creditors.” 

“Do not think so, father. Look at me! I 
am strong and well. I can do much, believe me. 
T have heard of many lately who require a good 
music-teacher. I can give lessons; and surely, 
if Iam successful in Olive’s head, I can do 
something more in that way.” 

Mr. Rayner shook his head, yet Evelyn could 
sce that he was really made happy by her hope- 
ful talk, and she continued her encouragement. 

“ Olive is so beautiful, dear father, she must 
make many friends. Every one loves her so 
much, you know. My talents—(am I really tal- 
ented, father?) If I am, her beauty and my 
talents must draw around us some who will sure- 
ly patronise us in a school, or in some branch of 
professional art. Let us forget, father, that we 
have been very well off heretofore, and only re- 
member that we have something to perform. 
We will begin directly.” And the charming girl 
actually drew her father down stairs, to draw up 
a list of friends and acquaintances who might be 
likely to entrust their children to the care of 
Evelyn and Olive Rayner. Somehow, Olive 
did not seem so enthusiastic as she might have 
done. Her assent to Evelyn’s proceedings was 
very languid, and she did not suggest anything 
of her own. Evelyn looked disappointed, and 
was ready to make any alteration in her plans 
that would suit her sister. All was received 
coldly ; and Olive at length flatly refused having 
any voice in the matter at all. 

“Do your own planning, Evelyn. I have no 
head for details. Besides, I cannot be supposed 
to be wise like you. And you really think we 
have strength and patience to teach music to 
Mrs. Barnard’s two overgrown girls, who have 
not a particle of melody in their whole being— 
and to that poor, puny child of Mr. Ratford, who, 
Lam certain, does not yet know a violin from a 


piano.” 

“Hush, Olive!’ said Mrs. Rayner, who had 
hitherto remained silent. ‘ Your sister’s resolu- 
tion is too noble to be treated with such levity. 
Iam glad that one child, at least, has the good 
sense to appreciate the trials of her father, and 
the cheerful spirit which teaches her to help him 
to overcome them.” 

Olive’s eyes filled with tears. ‘Say no more, 
dear mother,” she said, brokenly ; “ depend on 
it, I shall be as ready as Evelyn to do all that I 
can to relieve poor papa from his embarrassments. 
I will keep school, or I will marry some rich old 
man, if that will do better, and make him allow 
mea vast income, and you shall all share it 
with me. Will that do?” 

“T trust you will have no such unpleasant 
sacrifice to make for us, Olive,” said her father, 
smiling for the first time for many days. “ Time 
may prove more lenient to us all than we expect. 
The first misfortune is always hardest to be 
borne.” 





The autumn saw the Rayner family still living 
in their own home. A large and flourishing 
school was already established in the cheerful old 
parlor,and Mr. Rayner and his wife were the 
principals. It was thought to be better thus, 
than for the two girls to meet such a responsibil- 
ity alone. Each had a separate department, and 
the novelty and eclat which attended their efforts, 


reconciled Olive to the great change in their life. | 
' 


She was daily acquiring lessons, which in the 
lap of atfuence and luxury she could never have 
learned, and in time she might make a noble 
character. Evelyn saw with delight, that Olive 
did not shrink from the task which she had so 
dreaded, and she drew a pleasant augury tor the 
future from her own hopeful spirit, which saw all 
things rose-colored. Blessed quality of cheerful- 
ness! which lights up the dark places of life with 
a sunny glow, and lines every cloud with silver. 
Evelyn had these thoughts often; but mingled 
intimately with them, was aremembrance, which, 
to say the least, was tinged with bitterness. 


even between her and her filial love, and bring- 
ing a shade over her cheerful face, was the image 
of one who had fluttered in the hour of her sun- 











shine, but had seemed to be missing in her day 
of trial. 

Richard Delamere had been her childhood’s 
dearest friend. In later years, he had never 
seemed to lose the memory of their childish 
hours and although he had never ta‘ked of a 
nearer tie than that of friend and brother, his 
words all had an import of tenderness, that 
would compel the most faithless to believe that 
Evelyn Rayner was to be his wife. In the day 
of their vicissitude, even conanon friends came to 
speak a word of cheer to the kindly old man, 
whose goodness and benevolence had endeared 
him to all—but Edward Delamere came not! 

Gentle as Evelyn’s nature had ever been, she 
was yet too proud to ask where he had gone— 
and from the time of her knowing his departure 
from town, she never spoke his name, even to 
Olive. Olive, awed by Evelyn's seriousness 
when anything relating to her friend was men- 
tioned, was lost in wonder at the change which 
had come upon their social circle ; and perhaps 
nothing could have tended to sober the wild girl 
more than the thought that Evelyn might be un- 
happy. Otherwise, Evelyn’s li 
same as before. To all appearance, the chasm 
which he left, was filled up with new and engross- 
ing cares ; 
of the night watches, was Richard Delamere ar- 
raigned at the bar of Evelyn’s judgment. Then 
every tender word and look, every allusion to the 
time when they should be more than all the 
world to each other, came back upon her heart 
with a meaning she had never attached to them 
at the time. 





v flowed on the 





The school went on. Whether its success was 
owing to the mild and wise discipline of Mr. 
Rayner, or the loving and motherly care of his 
wife—to the gentle, winning ways of Evelyn, or 
the dashing, off-hand ways of Olive, so fascina- 
ting to the young girls under their instruction, 
and which i ibly they all i 1 enough to 
put a dash of spirit and energy into the tamest of 
them—we do net know. But certainly, no 
school was ever more popular with the parents 
as well as the children. 
golden wheat from their experiment, and the 





and only in the silence and darkness | 


The Rayners reaped — 


harvest was the possession of the dear old home, | 


bought back, with its pleasant surroundings, 
without foot of stranger having ever entered 
therein, 


It was a day of crowning joy when it passed | 


back again into their own hands. ‘There was a 
pleasant gathering of friends and pupils; and 
Olive’s rich beauty was the theme of every tongue, 


| head of Richard Delamere, true to life, as 


while Evelyn’s goodness was in every heart. As | 


might be expected, beauty won the day ; for that 
night, Charles Trevor bowed before the influence 
ot Olive’s attractions, and when the next golden 


autumn gathered in its sheaves, the wild and | 


careless girl had gone to make new sunshine in 
another’s home. 

They missed her playful rattle, and the old 
house seemed lonely when she wasaway. Buta 
sadder interruption than that, broke up their 
school, and tonsigned Evelyn and her father to a 
deeper loneliness. Mrs. Rayner died—so gently 
and peacefully that her death seemed only anoth- 
er phase of her calm and beautiful life. Evelyn 
was now all in all to her father, and they sat 
down together to comfort and console each other. 
They were able now to give up all care, and with 

Rayner’s growing years and _ infirmities, 
Evelyn felt that she had no right to seek for 
further gain, except in the quiet employment 
which had preceded her school-keeping days. 

So the two sat in the beloved room, now their 


came Aunt E 


“« 


CUR. UNICGN? =< 





and the brief sigh which she gave to the strange 
mystery of the past, so long unsolved! Laugh 
on! for a few fleeting moments will turn the 
For there, 
radiant with health, 
looking with eves of love upon the gentle spinster 


scale, and she who wins may laugh! 


within the room, alive, and 
stands Richard Delamere ! 

“ Forgotten you? no, Evelyn! not for one in- 
stant; but I was poor when the heavy stroke fell 
upon your father, and Ltwok a vow that | would 
yet make him rich. I would not see you, for 1 
knew that I could not bear the separation—so I 
left quietly the yet sleeping town, on the very 
morning after his heavy losses were known. I 


stood for two hours before dawn, beneath your 
window, and watched the fluttering of the white 
curtain in the morning breeze; bat I dared not 
awaif your uprising. | hurried away to the ves- 
sel, and in two hours we were off in the rising 
sun. Lhave trodden the burning sands of India 
for years, to bring back to you the yellow gold so 
worthless to me unless shared with you; and 
I staid not for friend 
Yonder white hair tells me how long | 


have been gone, 


when Tonce possessed it, 
nor foe. 
and how much may have been 
but Lam here again, 
and with a true heart to offer you, Evelyn; and 
if rejected—why India will take me to her warm 
But vou will 
think of me kindly, Evelyn; and we will watch 
over the gray head yonder together—you and I! 
You and 1! How often 


suffered since my absence ; 


bosom once more and until death. 


I have lain on the hot 


sand, and turned my eyes heavenward, and long- 
ed to say those three simple words in your ear; | 
| to feel that [ was not alone. 


Toiling for wealth, 
I longed to tell you that there was a time coming 
when those toils should be rewarded, 
might yet be happy. It rests with you, Evelyn, 
to banish me to India or not !”” 

There was no audible response to Richard De- 
lamere’s words, 
that held her; and it was evident enough that 
Evelyn acquitted him of all wrong or forgets 
fulness. 


and we 


but she did not unlock the arms 





The old parlor was lighted up as if for a festi- 
val, and Olive’s children were wandering about 
the floor, waiting impatiently for their mother’s 

It came at last—and then 
tvelyn in bridal garments, her rich 


footstep on the stairs. 





hair lying in soft braids above a forehead still 
white and pure as in her early youth; and, clasp- 
ing the folds of her satin robe, 
brooch. It was a cameo of rare beauty, and the 
if he 


was a beautiful 


were standing before the artist when she carved 
it, was easily recognized by all present. 


The old house still stands in its ancient stateli- 
ness. Careful hands have kept it in repair, and 


, Evelyn's children play in the fields where so many 


own, and doubly sanctified by the presence | 


which they felt but could not see. Mr. Rayner, 


after the first great burst of grief was over, went | 


back to his early love of reading; and Evelyn 
took up her dreamy work of cameo-cutting. 
One face of remembered beauty—the face that 
alone had ever worn the look she coveted—was 
reproduced again and again, when no eye was 
upon her work. In the day time, she wrought 
out fair and beautiful heads, that brought praises 
from her fathex’s lips, very dear to Evelyn ; but 
in the night, when Mr. Rayner was asleep, she 
worked to trace out features that were dearer still. 
Years rolled on—and Evelyn’s locks of golden 
brown were threaded here and there with silver. 
Her full, round figure had thinned, and there 
was a slight drooping that told of too little exer- 
cise in the open air. Yet she was not sad nor 
sorrowful. Least of all, was she fretful or morose. 
But life did sometimes seem tamer than her 





| 


youthful imagination had pictured it, although, | 


after an incursion of the Goths and Vandals, 
as Mr. Rayner playfully called a visit from Olive 
and her noisy, tearing children, her comparative 
quiet seemed very pleasant to her again. 

Olive had just left them, and Mr. Rayner was 
indulging in the first sound nap which he had 
had fora whole week ; and Evelyn, although it 
was afternoon, was still in her morning dress, 
making good the furniture which the little in- 
vaders had injured. It was an old habit of Eve- 
lyn’s, that of singing at her work, and she had 


not at least forgotten or laid aside this instance | 


of a cheerful and happy heart. She was singing 
now, in a low, musical voice, glancing now and 
then at her sleeping father, to see if she disturbed 
him, and atthe same time, rubbing the stains of 
childish fingers from the old piano, until her 
cheeks glowed with the unwonted exercise. 

A shadow passed the window, and she hushed 
her song. She turned, but saw no one near, al- 
though a dim, undefinable sensation of some 
presence unseen oppressed her. She pursued her 
work, and soon the same melting, soul-fraught 
melody issued from her lips. It was a song of 
long ago—one that she had often sung in he 
early youth. All at once, her thoughts went 
back to that youth, and as she glanced at her 
father’s long white hair, the time seemed very 


long since she was young. Her heart went hack 


| to her early dream, and she took from a small 


box which was carefully locked, the carved like- 


ness which memory had assisted her to fashion 
| 


Ris- 
ing above all her hopes and aspirations, coming | 


i 


and gazed long upon the  well-remembered 
features. 

Ye, who never knew what it was to lose the 
first bright hopes of youth, may laugh, if you 
please, at the gentle kiss which poor Evelyn be- 
stowed on the chill white lips that met her view, 


generations of children played before. A new 
Evelyn and a new Olive walk those leaf-strewn 
paths, and are so like to. their predecessors, that 
another Rip Van Winkle, awaking from a thirty 
years’ sleep, might fancy them the same. 

The little attic where Evelyn worked stealthily, 
in olden times has been 
Against the walls, now painted of a sober, quiet 
hue, are ranged various figures of her moulding, 
in different states of progress, and in a little ebony 
cabinet, are kept beautiful specimens of the art 
she loves so well; but which she makes subser- 
vient to her duty as a wife.’ 

— 

The boy is now living who will be President 
in 1900. “He is about ten or twelve years of age. 
His parents are in humble circumstances, but of 
sterling straits of character ; and their son is not 
one of those dirty, noisy boys that spend their 
days in idleness and rowdyism. On the contrary, 
he is of serious cast, is very studious, and withal 
is well-behaved. 


raised and enlarged. 











Floral Department. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


Now the days are brief and drear; 

Naked lies the new-born Year 

In his cradle of the snow 

And the winds unbridled ‘blow, 

And the skies hang dark and low— 

For the summers come and go.—Bararp TaYtor. 





Tea-Roses. 
The tea-rose is a general favorite, especially for pot-cul- 
ture; their delightful fragrance secures them this conside- 


' ration, while their partially expanded buds are deservedly 


attractive. We have no details to offer under the head of 
culture, only to repeat that they require a iich, loamy 
soil, prepared by selecting friable loam from an unbroken 
pasture, and allowed to remain in a heap for some time 
till it becomes friable; to this add equal parts of clear 
sand and leaf-mould with a little charcoal, if convenient, 
which latter serves to keep the soil porous—a very impor- 
tant consideration, the tea-rose being very susceptible of 
injury from the stagnation of water about its roots. For 
blooming in the greenhouse, re-pot a few select plants in 
October, into six-inch pots. Keep them shaded for a few 
days after watering them thoroughly, and then select a 
situation where they will have air and light when it can 
be admitted ; see that the supertluous water doesn't remain 
round the pots, and supply it in a judicious manner, only 
when necessary. By pruning out very weak shoots, and 
shortening others, the form of the plant may be gradually 
corrected and preserved. For out-door culture nothing 
special is requisite but a good, rich, light border. 


Clintonia Pulchella. 

Many lovers of this charming little flower complain that 
it is difficult to get the seeds to germinate. The following 
treatment, if the seeds are good, will be found effectual 
Sow in shallow pans upon fine rich soil, and cover lightly 
with fine sifted sand; after about six days water them 
with a fine syringe till the water rises to the surface, which 
should be kept up to the mark, and the plants will be 
found to have made good progress. When about nalf an 
inch high, they can be taken out in smail bunches, and 
transplanted into the flower-borders, beds, or pots, in 
either of which it will not fail to prove itself one of the 
most beautiful annuals in cultivation 





eaths. 


| to be master (One day, 





| plied, 





tixements in ite eight euper-royal pages 
} & 


| sea, discoveries, miscellany . 


| 
The kinds grown in greenhouses are all natives of the 


Cape of Good Hope, and they are very numerous. Heaths 
require good drainage and frequent waterings; and though 
water should never be allowed to stand in the saucers, the 
roots also should never be suffered to become dry, as when 
once withered. they can never be recovered. Heaths aiso 
Fequire abundance of fresh air, and no plants are more in- 
jured by being kept in rooms. They should not be shifted 
oftener than once in three or four years 





Earth Pea. 

Ao annual pea, which forms part of the flowers and pots 
Bnder ground, aad which. though not very beautifal. is 
Often cultivated for its singularity 
Sod should be sown in April or May 


It wa hardy sovuai, 


6 


Mester's Vircnic, 


Tom Moore a Prats 
Some man in Missourt has mate a diecowers ehick has 
hitherto eluded the vigtlnee of cur quart ’ . 
namely, that the poet Moore stele he = VW 
from the nursery classics He gives the ot 
orginal lines, and leaves the public te 


Te Pagani 
The minstrel bow to the war te gone 
In the ranks of death you fed t 
His father's sword he has gintk 
Aud his wild harp slung behiod jim 





om aod the 


Judge 
van 


The Ongmal 
Little Bo-Peep has lost his sheep 
And don't know where to fled em 
Let om alone, and they home, 
Bringing their tails behind ‘em 








An unfortunate married man was very ( 
Nantippe—he was even treated » AN weeastonal thrash 
ing His friends rallied him upen thie and at bese 
spurred him on to declare that he would make ao effort 
hot long affer, his better half 
was so furious, that he found himself compelled to seek 
shelter under the table Just at this moment the voices 
his friends were heard in the passage cme 
pe out’ crted the wife, fearful of an expoeure 
‘ erted the husband, in trty % ut Seteed 
—notl. Li show for once that Tam + 


it uaed by Ais 








Come 


A Lament—not by Goltonith 
When smart young gents, by fashion's folly, 
To whirker-culture vain ane led 
And are depressed with melancholy, 
Because their whiskers will be red 


The only art that fault to cover, 

ery eve 

yuts with blackness over, 
And fool a senagee, is-—to dye 





An Irish judge tried two most notorious fellows for 
highway robbery. To the astonishment of the court, as 
well asof the prisoners themeelves, they were found not 
guilty! As they were being removed from the bear, the 
judge, in that manner so peculiarly his own, addressing 
the jailor, said, Mr. Murphy, you would greatly case my 
mind, if you would keep these two reper table gentlemen 
until seven, or half-past seven o'clock for | mean to net 
out for Dublin at five, and I should Lhe to have at least 
two hours start of them.” 





A lady in Nashville, on merey bent, wae making a visit 
to the penitentiary, and was permitted to 
the various wards. In one room she saw Chine 
engaged in sewing, a " 
showing her about, said to him, in an undertone 
me—the viciousest-looking women Lever saw in my life! 
What are they put here for’ © They are here he re- 
* because Lam here; they are my wife and daugh- 
ters, madam.”’ But madam was travelling out as fast as 
possible. 






A young man from the country, going to call on seme 
musical young ladies the other evening, he was told that 
he must ask them to sing-—and should they refuse, he 
ought to press them According!) he commenced by re- 
que Miss Mary to favor him with " oe She gently 

I, said she had acokh ete. % Well, then, mith,’ 
our hero, ** thuppose 1 thepuee fon t you think 
yon might thing’ The girl fai ately 












WANA NL AVE OS .. 
Boyish aamartoess 

At fourteen I was very stall, 

But didn't know the fact at all 

how many thoughts of marriage— 






wht my heart f 
To Fanny, who was thirty-two 
1 told my love one haples« night, 
oquence Was at its height, 
Frances rang the silver bell, 
Aud these cold words dise ordant fell 
© Pray, Susan, put the bow te! 
The wine he took has turned his head!” 


















recently, 
{ pold as 





A sailor called upon a gold-broker tn this city 
and asked what might be the 1 

big as yourarm, The shopkeeper beek« a 
back-room, and say bim with grog Mile then asked to 
see the ingot. “0,” said Jack, “ E have not got it yet; 

but I'm going to Pike's Peak, and would like to know the 
value of such a lump before | start.” The jeweller imme- 
diately ordered the salt-water gentleman to ‘git 








hin 


The Boston Courier corrects the following ty pographi- 
cal error of its own paper, alluding to it as a specimen of 
the singular pranks often played by the ty pes 

** It appears—* We do battle, without shot or charge, for 
the cause of right!’ This would be very wenk battle, in- 
deed. It was written, * without stint or change.’ 









On a Barber. 
What annoyed other folks never spoiled his repose: 
“Twas the same thing to him whether stocks fell or rose; 
For blast or for mildew he cared not a pin 
His crops never failed, for they grew ou the chin. 


Tn an evil hour T 
ent IT have 


The Climar.—A poor fellow says —** 
became addicted to drink 
been going down, until I have an outcast—e* 
loafer—a thing of no account; fit for nothing else on this 
earth but to be a member of Congress 








Three cockneys fate. out one e& 
came up toa Huilding that tu y th 
first said, ** There sa nouse 
“it’s a nut.” The third said, 
“it'sa nin.” 








ing in» dense fog, 
deseribed The 
id the second, 
“You're beth wrong, 


A Western editor says, ‘* Wood, chips, coke, coal, corn- 
cobs, feathers, rosin, sawdust, shavings, splinters, dry 
leaves, old rags, fence-rails, barn-doors, tints, or anything 
that will burn or strike fire, taken on subscription at this 
office.”’ 


“Mind, Reber 
into the ’ 

<7 ana f I stay in the house, 1 shall wish I was out in 
the paler there is no great difference, dad 


said a father to his son, 


“if you go out 
i ase | 








The man who cheats the octisien left town Inst week in 
company with the woman who flog* her husband. They 
were joined a short distance from town by the fellow who 
stole a stick of liquorice from a sick negro baby 


* Pay your score'” said a publican toa red-nosed cus- 
tomer, who was rapidly running up an account for beer 
* Wait till I have had a seore, | have had only 18." 


Piggles would like to know what kind of a broom the 
young woman in the last novel used when she “ «wept 
back the raven ringlets from her classic brow 


A lady, on being asked to join one » of the unions of the 
Daughters of Temperance, replied, “It is not necessary, 
as I intend to join one of the S« 






You may wish to get a wife without a failing; but what 
if the Indy, after you find her, happens to be in want of a 
husband of the same character’ 


The common opinion is, that we should take good care 
of children at all seasons of the year; but it is well enough 
in winter to let them stile 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years Gnequalied prosperity and popularity, 
has become a * household word" from Maine to Califer- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the | nited States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

[Wr It is just euch a paper as any father, 
friend would introduce inte the family circle 

C.7~ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful ety le 

“It wof the mammoth siae, yet contains no adver- 





brother or 


PP It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
wit and hamer 





TH It is carefully edited by MoM. Eallou, who has 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
It contains in its large, «ell-filled and deeply- 


in teresting pages not one vulgar word oF line 
It numbers among it+ a pase contributors the 
. male and female writers in the country 
CI Its tales. while they abeort the reader 
taste for all that is gem) and benutiful 


cultivates 
in Humanity 


CP It is acknowleiged that the good influence of euch 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaicuinhic 
les suggertive pegs 5 im t oun en in 






quiring spirit, and add to their stores of wledge 
WY ite columns are free from polities and ali purring 


topics, ite otyect being make howe 


ey 
CY it for these reneons that it hee for years heen so 
popular 8 favorite throughout the country 
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4 subecribers 7 
lo and one & grtter-op of club 160 
CW Tae Pise of ove Usios and Tar We we veer 
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